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Che Small House at Allington. 
CHAPTER XL. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE WEDDING. 


HE fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary was finally settled 
as the day on which Mr. 
Crosbie was to be made 
the happiest of men. A 
later day had been at 
first named, the twenty- 
seventh or twenty-eighth 
having been suggested as 
an improvement over the 
first week in March; but 
Lady Amelia had been 
frightened by Crosbie’s 
behaviour on that Sun- 
day evening, and had 
made the countess under- 
stand that there should 
be no unnecessary delay. 
“He doesn’t scruple at 
that kind of thing,” Lady 
Amelia had said in one 

*of her letters, showing 
perhaps less trust in the potency of her own rank than might have been 
expected from her. The countess, however, had agreed with her, and 
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when Crosbie received from his mother-in-law a very affectionate epistie 
setting forth all the reasons which would make the fourteenth so much 
more convenient a day than the twenty-eighth, he was unable to invent an 
excuse for not being made happy a fortnight earlier than the time named 
in the bargain. His first impulse had been against yielding, arising from 
some feeling which made him think that more than the bargain ought 
not to be exacted. But what was the use to him of quarrelling? What 
the use, at least, of quarrelling just then? He believed that he could 
more easily enfranchise himself from the De Courcy tyranny when he 
should be once married than he could do now. When Lady Alexandrina 
should be his own he would let her know that he intended to be her 
master. If in doing so it would be necessary that he should divide 
himself altogether from the De Courcys, such division should be made, 
At the present moment he would yield to them, at any rate in this matter, 
And so the fourteenth of February was fixed for the marriage. 

In the second week in January Alexandrina came up to look after her 
things; or, in more noble language, to fit herself with becoming bridal 
appanages. As she could not properly do all this work alone, or even 
under the surveillance and with the assistance of a sister, Lady De Courcy 
was to come up also. But Alexandrina came first, remaining with her 
sister in St. John’s Wood till the countess should arrive. The countess 
had never yet condescended to accept of her son-in-law’s hospitality, but 
always went to the cold, comfortless house in Portman Square,—the house 
which had been the De Courcy town family mansion for many years, and 
which the countess would long since have willingly exchanged for some 
abode on the other side of Oxford Street ; but the earl had been obdurate ; 
his clubs and certain lodgings which he had occasionally been wont to 
occupy were on the right side of Oxford Street; why should he change 
his old family residence? So the countess was coming up to Portman 
Square, not having been even asked on this occasion to St. Jeéhn’s Wood. 

“ Don’t you think we'd better,” Mr. Gazebee had said to his wife, 
almost trembling at the renewal of his own proposition. 

“J think not, my dear,” Lady Amelia had answered. ‘Mamma is 
not very particular ; but there are little things, you know 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Mr. Gazebee; and then the conversation 
had been dropped. He would most willingly have entertained his august 
mother-in-law during her visit to the metropolis, and yet her presence in 
his house would have made him miserable as long as she remained there. 

But for a week Alexandrina sojourned under Mr. Gazebee’s roof, 
during which time Crosbie was made happy with all the delights of an 
expectant bridegroom. Of course he was.given to understand that he was 
to dine at the Gazebees’ every day, and spend all his evenings there; and, 
under the circumstances, he had no excuse for not doing so. Indeed, at the 
present moment, his hou would otherwise have hung heavily enough 
upon his hands. In spite of his bold resolution with reference to his eye, 
and his intention not to be debarred from the pleasures of society by the 
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marks of the late combat, he had not, since that occurrence, frequented his 
club very closely ; and though London was now again becoming fairly full, 
he did not find himself going out so much as had been his wont. The 
prilliance of his coming marriage did not seem to have added much to his 
popularity ; in fact, the world,—his world,—was beginning to look coldly 
at him. Therefore that daily attendance at St. John’s Wood was not felt 
to be so irksome as might have been expected. 

A residence had been taken for the couple in a very fashionable 
row of buildings abutting upon the Bayswater-road, called Princess Royal 
Crescent. ‘The house was quite new, and the street being unfinished had 
about it a strong smell of mortar, and a general aspect of builders’ poles 
and brickbats ; but nevertheless, it was acknowledged to be a quite correct 
locality. From one end of the crescent a corner of Hyde Park could be 
seen, and the other abutted on a very handsome terrace indeed, in which 
lived an ambassador,—from South America,—a few bankers’ senior clerks, 
and a peer of the realm. We know how vile is the sound of Baker Street, 
and how absolutely foul to the polite ear is the name of Fitzroy Square. 
The houses, however, in those purlieus are substantial, warm, and of good 
size. The house in Princess Royal Crescent was certainly not substantial, 
for in these days substantially-built houses do not pay. It could hardly 
have been warm, for, to speak the truth, it was even yet not finished 
throughout ; and as for the size, though the drawing-room was a noble 
apartment, consisting of a section of the whole house, with a corner cut out 
for the staircase, it was very much cramped in its other parts, and was 
made like a cherub, in this respect, that it had no rear belonging to it. 
“But if you have no private fortune of your own, you cannot have every- 
thing,” as the countess observed when Crosbie objected to the house 
because a closet under the kitchen-stairs was to be assigned to him as his 
own dressing-room. 

When the question of the house was first debated Lady Amelia had 
been anxious that St, John’s Wood should be selected as the site, but to 
this Crosbie had positively objected. 

“T think you don’t like St. John’s Wood,” Lady Amelia had said to 
him somewhat sternly, thinking to awe him into a declaration that he 
entertained no general enmity to the neighbourhood. But Crosbie was 
not weak enough for this. 

“No; Ido not,” he said. ‘I have always disliked it. It amounts to 
a prejudice, I daresay. But if I were made to live here I am convinced 
I should cut my throat in the first six months.” 

Lady Amelia had then drawn herself up, declaring her sorrow that 
her house should be so hateful to him. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said he. “TI like it very much for you, and enjoy 
coming here of all things. I speak only of the effect which living here 
myself would have upon me.” 

Lady Amelia was quite clever enough to understand it all ; but she 


had her sister’s interest at heart, and therefore persevered in her affec- 
19—2 
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tionate solicitude for her brother-in-law, giving up that point as to 
St. John’s Wood. Crosbie himself had wished to go to one of the new 
Pimlico squares, down near Vauxhall Bridge and the river, actuated 
chiefly by consideration of the enormous distance lying between that 
locality and the northern region in which Lady Amelia lived; but to this 
Lady Alexandrina had objected strongly. If, indeed, they could have 
achieved Eaton Square, or a street leading out of Eaton Square,—if they 
could have crept on to the hem of the skirt of Belgravia,—the bride would 
have been delighted. And at first she was very nearly being taken in 
with the idea that such was the proposal made to her. Her geographical 
knowledge of Pimlico had not been perfect, and she had nearly fallen 
into a fatal error. Buta friend had kindly intervened. “ For heaven's 
sake, my dear, don’t let him take you anywhere beyond Eccleston 
Square!” had been exclaimed to her in dismay by a faithful married 
friend. Thus warned, Alexandrina had been firm, and now their tent 
was to be pitched in Princess Royal Crescent, from one end of which 
the Hyde Park may be seen. 

The furniture had been ordered chiefly under the inspection, and by 
the experience, of the Lady Amelia. Crosbie had satisfied himself by 
declaring that she at any rate could get the things cheaper than he could 
buy them, and that he had no taste for such employment. Nevertheless, 
he had felt that he was being made subject to tyranny and brought 
under the thumb of subjection. He could not go cordially into this 
matter of beds and chairs, and, therefore, at last deputed the whole matter 
to the De Courcy faction. And for this there was another reason, not 
hitherto mentioned. Mr. Mortimer Gazebee was finding the money with 
which all the furniture was being bought. He, with an honest but almost 
unintelligible zeal for the De Courcy family, had tied up every shilling on 
which he could lay his hand as belonging to Crosbie, in the interest of 
Lady Alexandrina. He had gone to work for her, scraping here and 
arranging there, strapping the new husband down upon the grindstone of 
his matrimonial settlement, as though the future bread of his, Gazebee’s, 
own children were dependent on the validity of his legal workmanship. 
And for this he was not to receive a penny, or gain any advantage, imme- 
diate or ulterior. It came from his zeal,—his zeal for the coronet which 
Lord De Courcy wore. According to his mind an earl and an earl’s 
belongings were entitled to such zeal. It was the theory in which he 
had been educated, and amounted to a worship which, unconsciously, he 
practised. Personally, he disliked Lord De Courcy, who ill-treated him. 
He knew that the earl was a heartless, cruel, bad man. But as an earl 
he was entitled to an amount of service which no commoner could have 
commanded from Mr. Gazebee. Mr. Gazebee, having thus tied up all 
the available funds in favour of Lady Alexandrina’s seemingly expected 
widowhood, was himself providing the money with which the new house 
was to be furnished. “ You can pay me a hundred and fifty a year with 
four per cent. till it is liquidated,” he had said to Crosbie; and Crosbie 
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had assented with a grunt. Hitherto, though he had, lived in London 
expensively, and as a man of fashion, he had never owed any one anything. 
© He was now to begin that career of owing. But when a clerk in a public 
© office marries an earl’s daughter, he cannot expect to have everything his 


own way. 

Lady Amelia had bought the ordinary furniture,—the beds, the stair- 
carpets, the washing-stands, and the kitchen things. Gazebee had got a 
bargain of the dinner-table and sideboard. But Lady Alexandrina her- 
self was to come up with reference to the appurtenances of the drawing- 
room. It was with reference to matters of costume that the countess 
intended to lend her assistance,—matters of costume as to which the bill 
could not be sent in to Gazebee, and be paid for by him with five per 
cent. duly charged against the bridegroom. The bridal trousseau must 
be produced by De Courcy’s means, and, therefore, it was necessary that 
the countess herself should come upon the scene. “I will have no bills, 
dye hear?” snarled the earl, gnashing and snapping upon his words with 
one specially ugly black tooth. “I won’t have any bills about this 
affair.” And yet he made no offer of ready money. It was very neces- 
sary under such circumstances that the countess herself should come upon 
the scene. An ambiguous hint had been conveyed to Mr. Gazebee, 
during a visit of business which he had lately made to Courcy Castle, 
that the milliner’s bills might as well be pinned on to those of the furniture 
makers, the crockery-mongers and the like. The countess, putting it in 
her own way, had gently suggested that the fashion of the thing had 
changed lately, and that such an arrangement was considered to be the 
proper thing among people who lived really in the world. But Gazebee 
was a clear-headed, honest man ; and he knew the countess. He did not 
think that such an arrangement could be made on the present occasion. 
Whereupon the countess pushed her suggestion no further, but made up 
her mind that she must come up to London herself. 

It was pleasant to see the Ladies Amelia and Alexandrina, as they sat 
within a vast emporium of carpets in Bond Street, asking questions of 
the four men who were waiting upon them, putting their heads together 
and whispering, calculating accurately as to extra twopences a yard, and 
occasioning as much trouble as it was possible for them to give. It was 
pleasant because they managed their large hoops cleverly among the 
huge rolls of carpets, because they were enjoying themselves thoroughly, 
and taking to themselves the homage of the men as clearly their due. 
But it was not so pleasant to look at Crosbie, who was fidgeting to get 
away to his office, to whom no power of choosing in the matter was 
really given, and whom the men regarded as being altogether supernumerary. 
The ladies had promised to be at the shop by half-past ten, so that Crosbie 
should reach his office at eleven,—or a little after. But it was nearly 
eleven before they left the Gazebee residence, and it was very evident 
that half-an-hour among the carpets would be by no means sufficient. It 
seemed as though miles upon miles of gorgeous colouring were unrolled 
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before them; and then when any pattern was regarded as at all prac- 
ticable, it was unrolled backwards and forwards till a room was nearly 
covered by it. Crosbie felt for the men who were hauling about the 
huge heaps of material; but Lady Amelia sat as composed as though it 
were her duty to inspect every yard of stuff in the warehouse. “I think 
we'll look at that one at the bottom again.” Then the men went to work 
and removed a mountain. “No, my dear, that green in the scroll-work 
won’t do. It would fly directly, if any hot water were spilt.” The man 
smiling ineffably, declared that that particular green never flew anywhere. 
But Lady Amelia paid no attention to him, and the carpet for which 
the mountain had been removed became part of another mountain. 

“That might do,” said Alexandrina, gazing upon a magnificent crimson 
ground through which rivers of yellow meandered, carrying with them 
in their streams an infinity of blue flowers. And as she spoke she held 
her head gracefully on one side, and looked down upon the carpet doubt- 
ingly. Lady Amelia poked it with her parasol as though to test its 
durability, and whispered something about yellows showing the dirt. 
Crosbie took out his watch and groaned. 

“ Tt’s a superb carpet, my lady, and about the newest thing we have. 
We put down four hundred and fifty yards of it for the Duchess of 
South Wales, at Cwddglwlch Castle, only last month. Nobody has had 
it since, for it has not been in stock.” Whereupon Lady Amelia again 
poked it, and then got up and walked upon it. Lady Alexandrina held 
her head a little more on one side. 

“Five and three? ” said Lady Amelia. 

“Oh, no, my lady; five and seven; and the cheapest carpet we have in 
the house. There is twopence a yard more inthe colour; there is, indeed.” 

“ And the discount?” asked Lady Amelia. 

“‘ Two and a half,” my lady. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Lady Amelia. “I always have five per cent. 
for immediate payment ;—quite immediate, you know.” Upon which the 
man declared the question must be referred to his master. Two and a 
half was the rule of the house. Crosbie, who had been looking out of 
the window, said that upon his honour he couldn’t wait any longer. 

“ And what do you think of it, Adolphus?” asked Alexandrina. 

“ Think of what?” 

“ Of the carpet,—this one, you know !” 

*‘ Oh—what do I think of the carpet? I don’t think I quite like all 
these yellow bands ; and isn’t it too red? I should have thought some- 
thing brown with a small pattern would have been better. But, upon my 
word, I don’t much care.” 

“Of course he doesn’t,” said Lady Amelia. Then the two ladies put 
their heads together for another five minutes, and the carpet was chosen,— 
subject to that question of the discount. “And now about the rug,” said 
Lady Amelia. But here Crosbie rebelled, and insisted that he must 
leave them and go to his office, “You can’t want me about the rug,” he 
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said. ‘* Well, perhaps not,” said Lady Amelia. But it was manifest that 
Alexandrina did not approve of being thus left by her senior attendant. 

The same thing happened in Oxford Street with reference to the chairs 
and sofas, and Crosbie began to wish that he were settled, even though he 
should have to dress himself in the closet below the kitchen-stairs. He 
was learning to hate the whole household in St. John’s Wood, and almost 
all that belonged to it. He was introduced there to little family economies 
of which hitherto he had known nothing, and which were disgusting to 
him, and the necessity for which was especially explained to him. It 
was to men placed as he was about to place himself that these economies 
were so vitally essential,—to men who with limited means had to maintain 
a decorous outward face towards the fashionable world. Ample supplies 
of butchers’ meat and unlimited washing-bills might be very well upon 
fifteen hundred a year to those who went out but seldom, and who could 
use the first cab that came to hand when they did go out. But there 
were certain things that Lady Alexandrina must do, and therefore the 
strictest household economy became necessary. Would Lily Dale have 
required the use of a carriage, got up to look as though it were private, 
at the expense of her husband’s beefsteaks and clean shirts? That 
question and others of that nature were asked by Crosbie within his own 
mind, not unfrequently. 

But, nevertheless, he tried to love Alexandrina, or rather to persuade 
himself that he loved her. If he could only get her away from the 
De Courcy faction, and especially from the Gazebee branch of it, he would 
break her of all that. He would teach her to sit triumphantly in a 
streét cab, and to cater for her table with a plentiful hand. Teach her !— 
at some age over thirty; and with such careful training as she had already 
received! Did he intend to forbid her ever again to see her relations, ever 
to go to St. John’s Wood, or to correspond with the countess and Lady 
Margaretta? Teach her, indeed! Had he yet to learn that he could not 
wash a blackamoor white ?—that he could not have done so even had he 
himself been well adapted for the attempt, whereas he was in truth nearly 
as ill adapted asa man might be? But whocould pity him? Lily, whom 
he might have had in his bosom, would have been no blackamoor ! 

Then came the time of Lady De Courcy’s visit to town, and Alexandrina 
moved herself off to Portman Square. There was some apparent comfort 
in this to Crosbie, for he would thereby be saved from those daily dreary 
journeys up to the north-west. I may say that he positively hated that 
windy corner near the church, round which he had to walk in getting to 
the Gazebee residence, and that he hated the lamp which guided him to 
the door, and the very door itself. This stood buried as it were in a 
wall, and opened on to a narrow passage which ran across a so-called 
garden, or front yard, containing on each side two iron receptacles for 
geraniums, painted to look like Palissy ware, and a naked female on a 
pedestal. No spot in London was, as he thought, so cold as the bit of 
pavement immediately in front of that door. And there he would be 
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kept five, ten, fifteen minutes, as he declared,—though I believe in my 
heart that the time never exceeded three,—while Richard was putting off 
the trappings of his work and putting on the trappings of his grandeur. 

If people would only have their doors opened to you by such assistance 
as may come most easily and naturally to the work! I stood lately for 
some minutes on a Tuesday afternoon at a gallant portal, and as I waxed 
impatient a pretty maiden came and opened it. She was a pretty maiden, 
though her hands and face and apron told tales of the fire-grates. “ Laws, 
sir,” she said, “ the visitors’ day is Wednesday ; and if you would come then, 
there would be the man in livery!” She took my card with the corner of 
her apron, and did just as well as the man in livery; but what would have 
happened to her had her little speech been overheard by her mistress? 

Crosbie hated the house in St. John’s Wood, and therefore the coming 
of the countess was a relief to him. Portman Square was easily to be 
reached, and the hospitalities of the countess would not be pressed upon 
him so strongly as those of the Gazebees. When he first called he was 
shown into the great family dining-room, which looked out towards the 
back of the house. The front windows were, of course, closed, as the 
family was not supposed to be in London. Here he remained in the 
room for some quarter of an hour, and then the countess descended upon 
him in all her grandeur. Perhaps he had never before seen her so grand. 
Her dress was very large, and rustled through the broad doorway, as if 
demanding even a broader passage. She had on a wonder of a bonnet, and 
a velvet mantle that was nearly as expansive as her petticoats. She threw 
her head a little back as she accosted him, and he instantly per- 
ceived that he was enveloped in the fumes of an affectionate but some- 
what contemptuous patronage. In old days he had liked the countess, 
because her manner to him had always been flattering. In his intercourse 
with her he had been able to feel that he gave quite as much as he got, 
and that the countess was aware of the fact. In all the circumstances of 
their acquaintance the ascendancy had been with him, and therefore the 
acquaintance had been a pleasant one. The countess had been a good- 
natured, agreeable woman, whose rank and position had made her house 
pleasant to him; and therefore he had consented to shine upon her 
with such light as he had to give. Why was it that the matter was 
reversed, now that there was so much stronger a cause for good feeling 
between them? He knew that there was such change, and with bitter 
internal upbraidings he acknowledged to himself that this woman was 
getting the mastery over him. As the friend of the countess he had been 
a great man in her eyes;—in all her little words and looks she had 
acknowledged his power; but now, as her son-in-law, he was to become a 
very little man,—such as was Mortimer Gazebee ! 

“‘My dear Adolphus,” she said, taking both his hands, “the day is 
coming very near now; is it not?” 

“Very near, indeed,” he said. 

‘Yes, it is very near. I hope you feel yourself a happy man.” 
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“ Oh, yes, that’s of course.” 

“Tt ought to be. Speaking very seriously, I mean that it ought to be a 
matter of course. She is everything that a man should desire in a wife. 
I am not alluding now to her rank, though of course you feel what a great 
advantage she gives you in this respect.” 

Crosbie muttered something as to his consciousness of having drawn a 
prize in the lottery; but he so muttered it as not to convey to the lady's 
ears a proper sense of his dependent gratitude. ‘I know of no man more 
fortunate than you have been,” she continued; ‘and I hope that my dear ' 
girl will find that you are fully aware that it is so. I think that she is 
looking rather fagged. You have allowed her to do more than was good 
for her in the way of shopping.” 

“She has done a good deal, certainly,” said Crosbie. 

“ She is so little used to anything of that kind! But of course, as 
things have turned out, it was necessary that she should see to these 
things herself.” 

“‘T rather think she liked it,” said Crosbie. 

“T believe she will always like doing her duty. We are just going 
now to Madame Millefranc’s, to see some silks;—perhaps you would wish 
to go with us?” 

Just at this moment Alexandrina came into the room, and looked as 
though she were in all respects a smaller edition of her mother. They were 
both well-grown women, with handsome, large figures, and a certain air 
about them which answered almost for beauty. As to the countess, her 
face, on close inspection, bore, as it was entitled to do, deep signs of age; 
but she so managed her face that any such close inspection was never 
made; and her general appearance for her time of life was certainly good. 
Very little more than this could be said in favour of her daughter. 

“Oh, dear, no, mamma,” she said, having heard her mother’s last words. 
“Te’s the worst person in a shop in the world. He likes nothing, and 
dislikes nothing. Do you, Adolphus ?” 

“IndeedIdo. I like all the cheap things, and dislike all the dear things.” 

“Then you certainly shall not go with us to Madame Millefranc’s,” 
said Alexandrina. 

“Tt would not matter to him there, you know, my dear,” said the 
countess, thinking perhaps of the suggestion she had lately made to 
Mr. Gazebee. '"* 

On this occasion Crosbie managed to escape, simply promising to return 
to Portman Square in the evening after dinner. ‘“ By-the-by, Adolphus,” 
said the countess, as he handed her into the hired carriage which stood at 
the door, “I wish you would go to Lambert’s, on Ludgate Hill, for me. 
He has had a bracelet of mine for nearly three months. Do, there’s a 
good creature. Get it if you can, and bring it up this evening.” 

Crosbie, as he made his way back to his office, swore that he would 
not do the bidding of the countess. He would not trudge off into the city 
after her trinkets. But at five o’clock, when he left his office, he did go 
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there. He apologized to himself by saying that he had nothing else to do, 
and bethought himself that at the present moment his lady mother-in- 
law’s smiles might be more convenient than her frowns. So he went to 
Lambert's, on Ludgate Hill, and there learned that the bracelet had been 
sent down to Courcy Castle full two months since. 

After that he dined at his club, at Sebright’s. He dined alone, sitting 
by no means in bliss with his half-pint of sherry on the table before him. 
A man now and then came up and spoke to him, one a few words, and 
another a few, and two or three congratulated him as to his marriage; but 
the club was not the same thing to him as it had formerly been, He did 
not stand in the centre of the rug, speaking indifferently to all or any 
around him, ready with his joke, and loudly on the alert with the last 
news of the day. How easy it is to be seen when any man has fallen 
from his pride of place, though the altitude was ever so small], and the fall 
ever so slight! Where is the man who can endure such a fall without 
showing it in his face, in his voice, in his step, and in every motion of 
every limb? Crosbie knew that he had fallen, and showed that he knew 
it by the manner in which he eat his mutton-chop. 

At half-past eight he was again in Portman Square, and found the 
two ladies crowding over a small fire in a small back drawing-room. The 
furniture was all covered with brown holland, and the place had about it 
that cold comfortless feeling which uninhabited rooms always produce. 
Crosbie, as he had walked from the club up to Portman Square, had 
indulged in some serious thoughts. The kind of life which he had 
hitherto led had certainly passed away from him. He could never 
again be the pet of a club, or indulged as one to whom all good things 
were to be given without any labour at earning them on his own part. 
Such for some years had been his good fortune, but such could be his 
good fortune no longer. Was there anything within his reach which he 
might take in lieu of that which he had lost? He might still be vic- 
torious at his office, having more capacity for such victory than others 
around him. But such success alone would hardly suffice for him. Then 
he considered whether he might not even yet be happy in his own home, 
— whether Alexandrina, when separated from her mother, might not become 
such a wife as he could love. Nothing softens a man’s feelings so much 
as failure, or makes him turn so anxiously to an idea of home as buffet- 
ings from those he meets abroad. He had abandoned Lily because his 
outer world had seemed to him too bright to be deserted. He would 
endeavour to supply her place with Alexandrina, because his outer world 
had seemed to him too harsh to be supported. Alas! alas! a man cannot 
so easily repent of his sins, and wash himself white from their stains ! 

When he entered the room the two ladies were sitting over the fire, 
as I have stated, and Crosbie could immediately perceive that the spirit 
of the countess was not serene. In fact there had been a few words 
between the mother and child on that matter of the trousseau, and 
Alexandrina had plainly told her mother that if she were to be married 
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at all, she would be married with such garments belonging to her as were 
fitting for an earl’s daughter. It was in vain that her mother had ex- 
plained, with many circumlocutional phrases, that the fitness in this 
respect should be accommodated rather to the plebeian husband than to 
the noble parent. Alexandrina had been very firm, and had insisted on 
her rights, giving the countess to understand that if her orders for finery 
were not complied with, she would return as a spinster to Courcy, and 
prepare herself for partnership with Rosina. 

“My dear,” said the countess, piteously, “you can have no idea of 
what I shall have to go through with your father. And, of course, you 
could get all these things afterwards.” 

“ Papa has no right to treat me in such a way. And if he would not 
give me any money himself, he should have Jet me have some of my own.” 

“ Ah, my dear, that was Mr. Gazebee’s fault.” 

“T don’t care whose fault it was. It certainly was not mine. I won't 
have him to tell me”—him was intended to signify Adolphus Crosbie— 
“ that he had to pay for my wedding-clothes.” 

“‘ Of course not that, my dear.” 

“No; nor yet for the things which I wanted immediately. I’d much 
rather go and tell him at once that the marriage must be put off.”. 

Alexandrina of course carried her point, the countess reflecting with a 
maternal devotion equal almost to that of the pelican, that the earl could 
not do more than kill her. So the things were ordered as Alexandrina 
chose to order them, and the countess desired that the bills might be sent 
in to Mr. Gazebee. Much self-devotion had been displayed by the mother, 
but the mother thought that none had been displayed by the daughter, 
and therefore she had been very cross with Alexandrina. 

Crosbie, taking a chair, sat himself between them, and in a very good- 
humoured tone explained the little affair of the bracelet. “ Your lady- 
ship’s memory must have played you false,” said he, with a smile. 

“My memory is very good,” said the countess; “very good indeed. 
If Twitch got it, and didn’t tell me, that was not my fault.” Twitch was 
her ladyship’s lady’s-maid. Crosbie, seeing how the land lay, said nothing 
more about the bracelet. 

After a minute or two he put out his hand to take that of Alexandrina. 
They were to be married now in a week or two, and such a sign of love 
might have been allowed to him, even in the presence of the bride’s 
mother. He did succeed in getting hold of her fingers, but found in 
them none of the softness of a response. “ Don’t,” said Lady Alexandrina, 
withdrawing her hand; and the tone of her voice as she spoke the word 
was not sweet to his ears. He remembered at the moment a certain 
scene which took place one evening at the little bridge at Allington, and 
Lily’s voice, and Lily’s words, and Lily’s passion, as he caressed her: “Oh, 
my love, my love, my love!” 

“ My dear,” said the countess, “they know how tired Iam. I wonder 
whether they are going to give us any tea.” Whereupon Crosbie rang 
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the bell, and, on resuming his chair, moved it a little farther away from 
his lady-love. 

Presently the tea was brought to them by the housekeeper’s assistant, 
who did not appear to have made herself very smart for the occasion, 
and Crosbie thought that he was de trop. This, however, was a mistake 
on his part. As he had been admitted into the family, such little matters 
were no longer subject of care. Two or three months since, the countess 
would have fainted at the idea of such a domestic appearing with a tea- 
tray before Mr. Crosbie. Now, however, she was utterly indifferent to 
any such consideration. Crosbie was to be admitted into the family, 
thereby becoming entitled to certain privileges,—and thereby also be- 
coming subject to certain domestic drawbacks. In Mrs. Dale’s little house- 
hold there had been no rising to grandeur; but then, also, there had 
never been any bathos of dirt. Of this also Crosbie thought as he sat 
with his tea in his hand. 

IIe soon, however, got himself away. When he rose to go Alexan- 
drina also rose, and he was permitted to press his nose against her cheek- 
bone by way of a salute. 

“ Good-night, Adolphus,” said the countess, putting out her hand to 
him. ‘But stop a minute ; I know there is something I want you to 
do for me. But you will look in as you go to your office to-morrow 
morning,” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 


Wuewn Crosbie was making his ineffectual inquiry after Lady De Courcy’s 
bracelet at Lambert’s, John Eames was in the act of entering Mrs. Roper’s 
front door in Burton Crescent. 

“Oh, John, where’s Mr. Cradell ?” were the first words which greeted 
him, and they were spoken by the divine Amelia. Now, in her usual 
practice of life, Amelia did not interest herself much as to the whereabouts 
of Mr. Cradell. 

““ Where’s Caudle?” said Eames, repeating the question. ‘“ Upon my 
word, I don’t know. I walked to the office with him, but I haven’t seen 
him since. We don't sit in the same room, you know.” 

“ John!” and then she stopped. 

“ What's up now ?” said John. 

“John! That woman’s off and left her husband. As sure as your 
name’s John Eames, that foolish fellow has gone off with her.” 

“What, Caudle? I don’t believe it.” 

“She went out of this house at two o'clock in the afternoon, and has 
never been back since.” That, certainly, was only four hours from the 
present time, and such an absence from home in the middle of the day 
was but weak evidence on which to charge a married woman with the 
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great sin of running off with a lover. This Amelia felt, and therefore 
she went on to explain. ‘ He’s there upstairs in the drawing-room, the 
very picture of disconsolateness.” 

“ Who,—Caudle?” 

“Lupex is. He’s been drinking a little, I’m afraid ; but he’s very 
unhappy, indeed. He had an appointment to meet his wife here at four 
o'clock, and when he came he found her gone. He rushed up into their 
room, and now he says she has broken open a box he had and taken off all 
his money.” 

“ But he never had any money.” 

“He paid mother some the day before yesterday.” 

“ That’s just the reason he shouldn’t have any to-day.” 

“ She certainly has taken things she wouldn’t have taken if she'd 
merely gone out shopping or anything like that, for I’ve been up in the 
room and looked about it. She’d three necklaces. They weren’t much 
account; but she must have them all on, or else have got them in her 
pocket.” 

“Caudle has never gone off with her in that way. He may be a 
fool——” 

“Oh, he is, you know. I've never seen such a fool about a woman as 
he has been.” 

“But he wouldn’t be a party to stealing a lot of trumpery trinkets, 
or taking her husband’s money. Indeed, I don’t think he has anything to 
do with it.’ Then Eames thought over the circumstances of the day, 
and remembered that he had certainly not seen Cradell since the morning. 
It was that public servant’s practice to saunter into Eames’s room in the 
middle of the day, and there consume bread and cheese and beer,—in 
spite of an assertion which Johnny had once made as to crumbs of biscuit 
bathed in ink. But on this special day he had not done so. “I can’t 
think he has been such a fool as that,” said Johnny. 

“ But he has,” said Amelia. ‘It’s dinner-time now, and where is he? 
Had he any money left, Johnny ?” 

So interrogated Eames disclosed a secret confided to him by his friend 
which no other circumstances would have succeeded in dragging from his 
breast. 

“She borrowed twelve pounds from him about a fortnight since, im- 
mediately after quarter-day. And she owed him money, too, before that.” 

“Oh, what a soft!” exclaimed Amelia; “and he hasn’t paid mother 
a shilling for the last two months! ” 

“Tt was his money, perhaps, that Mrs. Roper got from Lupex the day 
before yesterday. If so, it comes to the same thing as far as she is con- 
cerned, you know.” 

* And what are we to do now?” said Amelia, as she went before her 
lover upstairs. ‘Oh, John, what will become of me if ever you serve me 
in that way? What should I do if you were to go off with another lady ?” 

“Lupex hasn’t gone off,” said Eames, who hardly knew what to say 
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when the matter was brought before him with so closely personal a 
reference. 

“ But it’s the same thing,” said Amelia. “ Hearts is divided. Hearts 
that have been joined together ought never to be divided; ought they?” 
And then she hung upon his arm just as they got to the drawing-room 
door. 

“ Hearts and darts are all my eye,” said Johnny. “My belief is that 
a man had better never marry at all. How d’you do, Mr. Lupex? Is 
anything the matter ?” 

Mr. Lupex was seated on a chair in the middle of the room, and was 
leaning with his head over the back of it. So despondent was he in his 
attitude that his head would have fallen off and rolled on to the floor had 
it followed the course which its owner seemed to intend that it should 
take. His hands hung down also along the back legs of the chair, till his 
fingers almost touched the ground, and altogether his appearance was 
pendent, drooping, and wobegone. Miss Spruce was seated in one 
corner of the room, with her hands folded in her lap before her, and 
Mrs. Roper was standing on the rug with a look of severe virtue on her 
brow,—of virtue which, to judge by its appearance, was very severe. Nor 
was its severity intended to be exercised solely against Mrs. Lupex. 
Mrs. Roper was becoming very tired of Mr. Lupex also, and would not 
have been unhappy if he also had run away,—leaving behind him so much 
of his property as would have paid his bill. 

Mr. Lupex did not stir when first addresssd by John Eames, but a 
certain convulsive movement was to be seen on the back of his head, 
indicating that this new arrival in the drawing-room had produced a fresh 
accession of agony. The chair, too, quivered under him, and his fingers 
stretched themselves nearer to the ground and shook themselves. 

“Mr. Lupex, we’re going to dinner immediately,” said Mrs. Roper. 
“‘ Mr. Eames, where is your friend, Mr. Cradell ?” 

“‘ Upon my word I don’t know,” said Eames. 

“ But I know,” said Lupex, jumping up and standing at his full height, 
while he knocked down the chair which had lately supported him. “ The 
traitor to domestic bliss! I know. And wherever he is, he has that 
false woman in his arms. Would he were here!” And as he expressed 
the last wish he went through a motion with his hands and arms which 
seemed intended to signify that if that unfortunate young man were in 
the company he would pull him in pieces and double him up, and pack 
him close, and then despatch his remains off, through infinite space, to 
the Prince of Darkness. “Traitor,” he exclaimed, as he finished the 
process. “False traitor! Foul traitor! And she too!” Then, as he 
thought of this softer side of the subject, he prepared himself to relapse 
again on to the chair. Finding it on the ground he had to pick it up. 
He did pick it up, and once more flung away his head over the back 
of it, and stretched his finger-nails almost down to the carpet. 

“ James,” said Mrs. Roper to her son, who was now in the room, 
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«I think you'd better stay with Mr. Lupex while we are at dinner. Come, 
Miss Spruce, I’m very sorry that you should be annoyed by this kind 
of thing.” 

“Jt don’t hurt me,” said Miss Spruce, preparing to leave the room. 
“T’m only an old woman.” 

“ Annoyed!” said Lupex, raising himself again from his chair, not 
perhaps altogether disposed to remain upstairs while the dinner, for which 
it was intended that he should some day pay, was being eaten below. 
“ Annoyed! It is a profound sorrow to me that any lady should be 
annoyed by my misfortunes. As regards Miss Spruce, I look upon her 
character with profound veneration.” 

“ You needn’t mind me; I’m only an old woman,” said Miss Spruce. 

“But, by heavens, I do mind!” exclaimed Lupex; and hurrying 
forward he seized Miss Spruce by the hand. “TI shall always regard age 
as entitled ” But the special privileges which Mr. Lupex would 
have accorded to age were never made known to the inhabitants of 
Mrs. Roper’s boarding-house, for the door of the room was again opened 
at this moment, and Mr. Cradell entered. 

“ Here you are, old fellow, to answer for yourself,” said Eames. 

Cradell, who had heard something as he came in at the front door, 
but had not heard that Lupex was in the drawing-room, made a slight 
start backwards when he saw that gentleman’s face. ‘“ Upon my word 
and honour,” he began ;—but he was able to carry his speech no further. 
Lupex, dropping the hand of the elderly lady whom he reverenced, was 
upon him in an instant, and Cradell was shaking beneath his grasp like 
an aspen leaf—or rather not like an aspen leaf, unless an aspen ‘leaf 
when shaken is to be seen with its eyes shut, its mouth open, and its 
tongue hanging out. 

“ Come, I say,” said Eames, stepping forward to his friend’s assistance ; 
“this won’t do at all, Mr. Lupex. You've been drinking. You'd 
better wait till to-morrow morning, and speak to Cradell then.” 

“To-morrow morning, viper,” shouted Lupex, still holding his prey, 
but looking back at Eames over his shoulder. Who the viper was had 
not been clearly indicated. ‘‘ When will he restore to me my wife? 
When will he restore to me my honour?” 

“Upon-on-on-on my—” It was for the moment in vain that poor 
Mr. Cradell endeavoured to asseverate his innocence, and to stake his 
honour upon his own purity as regarded Mrs. Lupex. Lupex still held 
to his enemy’s cravat, though Eames had now got him by the arm, and 
so far impeded his movements as to hinder him from proceeding to any 
graver attack. 

“Jemima, Jemima, Jemima!” shouted Mrs. Roper. “Run for the 
police; run for the police!” But Amelia, who had more presence of 
mind than her mother, stopped Jemima as she was making to one of the 
front windows. ‘Keep where you are,” said Amelia, ‘They'll come 
quiet in a minute or two.” And Amelia no doubt was right. Calling for 
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the police when there is a row in the house is like summoning the water- 
engines when the soot is on fire in the kitchen chimney. In such cases 
good management will allow the soot to burn itself out, without aid from 
the water-engines. In the present instance the police were not called in, 
and I am inclined to think that their presence would not have been 
advantageous to any of the party. 

“ Upon-my-honour—I know nothing about her,’ 
which Cradell was able to articulate, when Lupex, under Eames's pcr- 
suasion, at last relaxed his hold. 

Lupex turned round to Miss Spruce with a sardonic grin. “ You 
hear his words,—this enemy to domestic bliss —Ha, ha! man, tell me 
whither you have conveyed my wife!” 

“If you were to give me the Bank of England I don’t know,’ 
Cradell. 

“ And I’m sure he does not know,” said Mrs. Roper, whose suspjcions 
against Cradell were beginning to subside. But as her suspicions sub- 
sided, her respect for him decreased. Such was the case also with Miss 
Spruce, and with Amelia, and with Jemima. They had all thought 
him to be a great fool for running away with Mrs. Lupex, but now they 
were beginning to think him a poor creature because he had not done so. 
Had he committed that active folly he would have been an interesting fool. 
But now, if, as they all suspected, he knew no more about Mrs. Lupex 
than they did, he would be a fool without any special interest whatever. 

“ Of course he doesn’t,” said Eames. 

* No more than I do,” said Amelia. 

“‘ His very looks show him innocent,” said Mrs. Roper 

“Indeed they do,” said Miss Spruce. 

Lupex turned from one to the other as they thus defended the man 
whom he suspected, and shook his head at each assertion that was made. 
“ And if he doesn’t know who does?” he asked. ‘ Haven't I seen it all 
for the last three months? Is it reasonable to suppose that a creature 
such as she, used to domestic comforts all her life, should have gone off 
in this way, at dinner-time, taking with her my property and all her 
jewels, and that nobody should have instigated her; nobody assisted her! 
Is that a story to tell to such a man as me! You may tell it to the 
marines!” Mr. Lupex, as he made this speech, was walking about the 
room, and as he finished it he threw his pocket-handkerchief with 
violence on to the floor. “I know what to do, Mrs. Roper,” he said. 
“‘T know what steps to take. I shall put the affair into the hands of my 
lawyer to-morrow morning.” Then he picked up his handkerchief and 
walked down into the dining-room. 

“ Of course you know nothing about it?” said Eames to his friend, 
having run upstairs for the purpose of saying a word to him while he 
washed his hands. 

“* What,—about Maria? I don’t know where she is, if you mean 
that.” 
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“Of course I mean that. What else should I mean? And what 
makes you call her Maria?” 

“Jt is wrong. I admit it’s wrong. The word will come out, you 
know.” 

“ Will come out! I'll tell you what it is, old fellow, you'll get 
yourself into a mess, and all for nothing. That fellow will have you up 
before the police for stealing his things e 

“But, Johnny: , 

“T know all about it. Of course you have not stolen them, and of 
course there was nothing to steal. But if you go on calling her Maria 
you'll find that’ he’ll have a pull on you. Men don’t call other men’s 
wives names for nothing.” 

“Of course we've been friends,” said Cradell, who rather liked this 
view of the matter. 

“ Yes,—you have been friends! She’s diddled you out of your money, 
and that’s the beginning and the end of it. And now, if you go on 
showing off your friendship, you’ll be done out of more money. You're 
making an ass of yourself. That’s the long and the short of it.” 

“And what have you made of yourself with that girl? There are 
worse asses than I am yet, Master Johnny.” Eames, as he had no answer 
ready to this counter attack, left the room and went downstairs, Cradell 
soon followed him, and in a few minutes they were all eating their dinner 
together at Mrs. Roper’s hospitable table. 

Immediately after dinner Lupex took himself away, and the con- 
versation upstairs became general on the subject of the lady’s departure. 

“If I was him I’d never ask a question about her, but let her go,” 
said Amelia. 

“Yes; and then have all her bills following you, wherever you went,” 
said Amelia’s brother. 

“T’d sooner have her bills than herself,” said Eames. 

“ My belief is, that she’s been an ill-used woman,” said Cradell. ‘If 
she had a husband that she could respect and have loved, and all that sort 
of thing, she would have been a charming woman.” 

“She’s every bit as bad as he is,” said Mrs. Roper. 

“T can’t agree with you, Mrs. Roper,” continued the lady’s champion. 
“Perhaps I ought to understand her position better than any one here, 
and of 

“Then that’s just what you ought not to do, Mr. Cradell,” said Mrs. 
Roper. And now the lady of the house spoke out her mind with much 
maternal dignity and with some feminine severity. ‘‘That’s just what a 
young man like you has no business to know. What’s a married woman 
like that to you, or you to her; or what have you to do with under- 
standing her position? When you’ve a wife of your own, if ever you 
do have one, you'll find you'll have trouble enough then without anybody 
else interfering with you. Not but what I believe you're innocent as 
alamb about Mrs. Lupex; that is, as far as any harm goes. But you've 
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got yourself into all this trouble by meddling, and was like enough to get 
yourself choked upstairs by that man. And who's to wonder when you 
go on pretending to be in love with a woman in that way, and she old 
enough to be your mother? What. would your mamma say if she saw 
you at it?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Cradell. 

“Tt’s all very well your laughing, but I hate such folly. If I seea 
young man in love with a young woman, I respect him for it ;” and then 
she looked at Johnny Eames. “I respect him for it,—even though he may 
now and then do things as he shouldn’t. They most of ’em does that, 
But to see a young man like you, Mr. Cradell, dangling after an old 
married woman, who doesn’t know how to behave herself; and all just 
because she lets him to do it ;—ugh!—an old broomstick with a petticoat 
on would do just as well! It makes me sick to see it, and that’s the truth 
of it. I don’t call it manly; and it ain’t manly, is it, Miss Spruce?” 

“Of course I know nothing about it,” said the lady to whom the 
appeal was thus made. “ But a young gentleman should keep himself to 
himself till the time comes for him to speak out,—begging your pardon all 
the same, Mr. Cradell.” 

“T don’t see what a married woman should want with any one after 
her but her own husband,” said Amelia. 

“‘ And perhaps not always that,” said John Eames. 

It was about an hour after this when the front-door bell was rung, 
and a scream from Jemima announced to them all that some critical 
moment had arrived. Amelia, jumping up, opened the door, and then 
the rustle of a woman’s dress was heard on the lower stairs. “Oh, laws, 
ma’am, you have given us sich a turn,” said Jemima. “ We all thought 
you was run away.” 

“‘ Tt’s Mrs. Lupex,” said Amelia. And in two minutes more that ill- 
used lady was in the room. 

“‘ Well, my dears,” said she, gaily, “ I hope nobody has waited dinner.” 

“No; we didn’t wait dinner,” said Mrs. Roper, very gravely. 

“ And where’s my Orson? Didn't he dine at home? Mr. Cradell, 
will you oblige me by taking my shawl? But perhaps you had better 
not. People are so censorious; ain't they, Miss Spruce? Mr. Eames 
shall do it; and everybody knows that that will be quite safe. Won't it, 
Miss Amelia?” 

“ Quite, I should think,” said Amelia. And Mrs, Lupex knew that 
she was not to look for an ally in that quarter on the present occasion- 
Eames got up to take the shawl, and Mrs. Lupex went on. 

“‘ And didn’t Orson dine at home? Perhaps they kept him down at 
the theatre. But I’ve been thinking all day what fun it would be when 
he thought his bird was flown.” 

“He did dine at home,” said Mrs. Roper; “and he didn’t seem to 
like it. There wasn’t much fun, I can assure you.” 

“ Ah, wasn’t there, though? I believe that man would like to have 
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me tied to his button-hole. I came across a few friends,—lady friends, 
Mr. Cradell, though two of them had their husbands; so we made a party 
and just went down to Hampton Court. So my gentleman has gone 
again, has he? That’s what I get for gadding about myself, isn’t it, 
Miss Spruce?” 

Mrs. Roper, as she went to bed that night, made up her mind that, 
whatever might be the cost and trouble of doing so, she would lose no 
further time in getting rid of her married guests. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
LILy’s BEDSIDE. 


Lity Date’s constitution was good, and her recovery was retarded by no 
relapse or lingering debility; but, nevertheless, she was forced to keep 
her bed for many days after the fever had left her. During all this period 
Dr. Crofts came every day. It was in vain that Mrs. Dale begged him 
not to do so; telling him in simple words that she felt herself bound not 
to accept from him all this continuation of his unremunerated labours 
now that the absolute necessity for them was over. He answered her 
only by little jokes, or did not answer her at all; but still he came daily, 
almost always at the same hour, just as the day was waning, so that 
he could sit for a quarter of an hour in the dusk, and then ride home to 
Guestwick in the dark. At this time Bell had been admitted into her 
sister’s room, and she would always meet Dr. Crofts at Lily’s bedside ; 
but she never sat with him alone, since the day on which he had offered 
her his love with half-articulated words, and she had declined it with 
words also half articulated. She had seen him alone since that, on the 
stairs, or standing in the hall, but she had not remained with him, talking 
to him after her old fashion, and no further word of his love had been 
spoken in speech either half or wholly articulate. 

Nor had Bell spoken of what had passed to any one else. Lily would 
probably have told both her mother and sister instantly; but then no 
such scene as that which had taken place with Bell would have been 
possible with Lily. In whatever way the matter might have gone with 
her, there would certainly have been some clear tale to tell when the 
interview was over. She would have known whether or no she loved the 
man, or could love him, and would have given him some true and intel- 
ligible answer. Bell had not done so, but had given him an answer which, 
if true, was not intelligible, and if intelligible was not true. And yet, 
when she had gone away to think over what had passed, she had been 
happy and satisfied, and almost triumphant. She had never yet asked 
herself whether she expected anything further from Dr. Crofts, nor what 
that something further might be,—and yet she was happy ! 

Lily had now become pert and saucy in her bed, taking upon herself 
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the little airs which are allowed to a convalescent invalid as compensation 
for previous suffering and restraint. She pretended to much anxiety on 
the subject of her dinner, and declared that she would go out on such or 
such a day, let Dr. Crofts be as imperious as he might. ‘ He’s an old 
savage, after all,” she said to her sister, one evening, after he was gone, 
“ and just as bad as the rest of them.” 

“Ido not know who the rest of them are,” said Bell, “but at any 
rate he’s not very old.” 

“You know what I mean. He’s just as grumpy as Dr. Gruffen, and 
thinks everybody is to do what he tells them. Of course, you take his 
part.” 

“ And of course you ought, seeing how good he has been.” 

“And of course I should, to anybody but you. I do like to abuse 
him to you.” 

“Lily, Lily!” 

“SoIdo. It’s so hard to knock any fire out of you, that when one 
does find the place where the flint lies, one can’t help hammering at it, 
What did he mean by saying that I shouldn’t get up on Sunday? Of 
course I shall get up if I like it.” 

“ Not if mamma asks you not?” 

“Oh, but she won’t, unless he interferes and dictates to her. Oh, Bell, 
what a tyrant he would be if he were married !” 

“ Would he?” 

‘And how submissive you would be, if you were his wife! It’sa 
thousand pities that you are not in love with each other ;—that is, if 
you are not.” 

“ Lily, I thought that there was a promise between us about that.” 

“Ah! but that was in other days. Things are all altered since that 
promise was given,—all the world has been altered.” And as she 
said this the tone of her voice was changed, and it had become almost 
sad. “TI feel as though I ought to be allowed now to speak about any- 
thing I please.” 

“ You shall, if it pleases you, my pet.” 

‘You see how it is, Bell; I can never again have anything of my own 
to talk about.” 

“Oh, my darling, do not say that.” 

“ But it is so, Bell; and why not say it? Do you think I never say 
it to myself in the hours when I am all alone, thinking over it—thinking, 
thinking, thinking. You must not,—you must not grudge to let me talk 
of it sometimes.” 

“T will not grudge you anything ;—only I cannot believe that it must 
be so always.” 

“ Ask yourself, Bell, how it would be with you. But I sometimes ° 
fancy that you measure me differently from yourself.” 

“Indeed I do, for I know how much better you are.” 

“Tam not so much better as to be ever able to forget all that, I 
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know I never shall do so. I have made up my mind about it clearly 
and with an absolute certainty.” 

“Lily, Lily, Lily! pray do not say so.” 

“But I do say it. And yet I have not been very mopish and 
melancholy ; have I, Bell? I do think I deserve some little credit, 
and yet, I declare, you won’t allow me the least privilege in the world.” 

« What privilege would you wish me to give you? ” 

“To talk about Dr. Crofts.” 

“Lily, you are a wicked, wicked tyrant.” And Bell leaned over 
her, and fell upon her, and kissed her, hiding her own face in the gloom 
of the evening. After that it came to be an accepted understanding 
between them that Bell was not altogether indifferent to Dr. Crofts. 

“You heard what he said, my darling,” Mrs. Dale said the next day, 
as the three were in the room together after Dr. Crofts was gone, 
Mrs. Dale was standing on one side of the bed, and Bell on the other, 
while Lily was scolding them both. “You can get up for an hour 
or two to-morrow, but he thinks you had better not go out of the room.” 

“ What would be the good of that, mamma? I am s0 tired of looking 
always at the same paper. It is such a tiresome paper. It makes one 
count the pattern over and over again. I wonder how you ever can live here.’ 

“T’ve got used to it, you see.” 

“T never can get used to that sort of thing; but go on counting, and 
counting, and counting. I'll tell you what I should like; and I’m sure it 
would be the best thing, too.” 

“ And what would you like?” said Bell. 

“Just to get up at nine o’clock to-morrow, and go to church as 
though nothing had happened. Then, when Dr. Crofts came in the 
evening, you would tell him I was down at the school.” 

“JT wouldn’t quite advise that,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Tt would give him such a delightful start. And when he found I 
didn’t die immediately, as of course I ought to do according to rule, he 
would be so disgusted.” 

“Tt would be very ungrateful, to say the least of it,” said Bell. 

“No, it wouldn’t, a bit. He needn’t come, unless he likes it. And I 
don’t believe he comes to see me at all. It’s all very well, mamma, your 
looking in that way; but I’m sure it’s true. And I'll tell you what I'll 
do, I'll pretend to be bad again, otherwise the poor man will be robbed of 
his only happiness.” 

“T suppose we must allow her to say what she likes till she gets well,” 
said Mrs. Dale, laughing. It was now nearly dark, and Mrs. Dale did not 
see that Bell’s hand had crept under the bedclothes, and taken hold of that 
of her sister. ‘It’s true, mamma,” continued Lily, “and I defy her to 
deny it. I would forgive him for keeping me in bed if he would only 
make her fall in love with him.” 

“She has made a bargain, mamma,” said Bell, “that she is to say 
whatever she likes till she gets well.” 
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“T am to say whatever I like always; that was the bargain, and I mean 
to stand to it.” 

On the following Sunday Lily did get up, but did not leave her 
mother’s bedroom. [here she was, seated in that half-dignified and half- 
luxurious state whicl: belongs to the first getting up of an invalid, when 
Dr. Crofts called. There she had eaten her tiny bit of roast mutton, and 
had called her mother a stingy old creature, because she would not permit 
another morsel; and there she had drunk her half glass of port wine, 
pretending that it was very bad, and twice worse than the doctor’s physic; 
and there, Sunday though it was, she had fully enjoyed the last hour of 
daylight, reading that exquisite new novel which had just completed 
itself, amidst the jarring criticisms of the youth and age of the reading public. 

“Tam quite sure she was right in accepting him, Bell,” she said, 
putting down the book as the light was fading, and beginning to praise 
the story. 

“Tt was a matter of course,” said Bell. “It always is right in the 
novels. That’s why I don’t like them. They are too sweet.” 

“ That's why I do like them, because they are so sweet. A sermon is 
not to tell you what you are, but what you ought to be; and a novel 
should tell you not what you are to get, but what you'd like to get.” 

“Tf so, then, I'd go back to the old school, and have the heroine 
- really a heroine, walking all the way up from Edinburgh to London, and 
falling among thieves; or else nursing a wounded hero, and describing the 
battle from the window. We've got tired of that; or else the people who 
write can’t do it now-a-days. But if we are to have real life, let it be real.” 

“ No, Bell, no!” said Lily. “ Real life sometimes is so painful.” Then 
her sister, in a moment, was down on the floor at her feet, kissing her 
hand and caressing her knees, and praying that the wound might be healed. 

On that morning Lily had succeeded in inducing her sister to tell her 
all that had been said by Dr. Crofts. All that had been said by herself also, 
Bell had intended to tell; but when she came to this part of the story, her 
account was very lame. “I don’t think I said anything,” she said. “ But 
silence always gives consent. He'll know that,” Lily had rejoined. “ No, 
he will not; my silence didn’t give any consent; I’m sure of that. And 
he didn’t think that it did.” “ But you didn’t mean to refuse him?” 
“T think I did. I don’t think I knew what I meant; and it was safer, 
therefore, to look no, than to look yes. If I didn’t say it, I’m sure I looked 
it.” “But you wouldn’t refuse him now?” asked Lily. “I don’t know,” 
said Bell. “ It seems as though I should want years to make up my mind; 
and he won’t ask me again.” 

Bell was still at her sister’s feet, caressing them, and praying with all 
her heart that that wound might be healed in due time, when Mrs. Dale 
came in and announced the doctor’s daily visit. “Then I'll go,” said Bell. 

“Indeed you won't,” said Lily. “He's coming simply to make a 
morning call, and nobody need run away. Now, Dr. Crofts, you need not 
come and stand over me with your watch, for I won't let you touch my 
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hand except to shake hands with me; ” and then she held her hand out to 
him. ‘And all you'll know of my tongue you'll learn from the sound.” 

“T don’t care in the least for your tongue.” 

“J dare say not, and yet you may some of these days. I can speak 
out, if I like it; can’t I, mamma?” 

“JT should think Dr. Crofts knows that by this time, my dear.” 

“{¥ don’t know. There are some things gentlemen are very slow to 
learn. But you must sit down, Dr. Crofts, and make yourself comfortable 
and polite; for you must understand that you are not master here any 
longer. I’m out of bed now, and your reign is over.” 

“That's the gratitude of the world all through,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Who is ever grateful to a doctor? He only cures you that he 
may triumph over some other doctor, and declare, as he goes by 
Dr. Gruffen’s door, ‘There, had she called you in, she’d have been 
dead before now; or else would have been ill for twelve months.’ Don’t 
you jump for joy when Dr. Gruffen’s patients die?” 

“Of course I do,—out in the market-place, so that everybody shall 
see me,” said the doctor. 

“ Lily, how can you say such shocking things ?” said her sister. 

Then the doctor did sit down, and they were all very cosy together 
over the fire, talking about things which were not medical, or only half 
medical in their appliance. By degrees the conversation came round to 
Mrs. Eames and to John Eames. Two or three days since Crofts had 
told Mrs. Dale of that affair at the railway station, of which up to that 
time she had heard nothing. Mrs. Dale, when she was assured that young 
Eames had given Crosbie a tremendous thrashing,—the tidings of the 
affair which had got themselves substantiated at Guestwick so described 
the nature of the encounter,—could not withhold some meed of applause. 

“Dear boy!” she said, almost involuntarily. “Dear boy! It came 
from the honestness of his heart!” And then she gave special injunc- 
tions to the doctor,—injunctions which were surely unnecessary,—that no 
word of the matter should be whispered before Lily. 

“T was at the manor, yesterday,” said the doctor, ‘‘and the earl would 
talk about nothing but Master Johnny. He says he’s the finest fellow 
going.” Whereupon Mrs. Dale touched him with her foot, fearing that 
the conversation might be led away in the direction of Johnny’s 
prowess. 

“Tam so glad,” said Lily, “I always knew that they'd find John 
out at last.” 

“ And Lady Julia is just as fond of him,” said the doctor. 

“Dear me!” said Lily. “Suppose they were to make up a match!” 

“ Lily, how can you be so absurd?” 

“Let me see; what relation would he be to us? He would cer- 
tainly be Bernard’s uncle, and uncle Christopher’s half brother-in-law. 
Wouldn’t it be odd?” 

“Tt would rather,” said Mrs. Dale. 
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“T hope he'll be civil to Bernard. Don’t you, Bell? Is he to give 
up the Income-tax Office, Dr. Crofts?” 

“JT didn’t hear that that was settled yet.” And so they went on 
talking about John Eames. 

“ Joking apart,” said Lily, “I am very glad that Lord De Guest has 
taken him by the hand. Not that I think an earl is better than any- 
body else, but because it shows that people are beginning to understand 
that he has got something in him. I always said that they who laughed 
at John would see him hold up his head yet.” All which words sank 
deep into Mrs. Dale’s mind. If only, in some coming time, her pet might 
be taught to love this new young hero! But then would not that last 
heroic deed of his militate most strongly against any possibility of such 
love! 

“ And now I may as well be going,” said the doctor, rising from his 
chair. At this time Bell had left the room, but Mrs. Dale was still there. 

“‘ You need not be in such a hurry, especially this evening,” said Lily. 

‘“‘ Why especially this evening ?” 

“ Because it will be the last. Sit down again, Doctor Crofts. I've got 
a little speech to make to you. I’ve been preparing it all the morning, 
and you must give me an opportunity of speaking it.” 

“T'll come the day after to-morrow, and I'll hear it then.” 

“ But I choose, sir, that you should hear it now. AmTI not to be 
obeyed when I first get up on to my own throne? Dear, dear Dr. Crofts, 
how am I to thank you for all that you have done?” 

“ How are any of us to thank him?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“T hate thanks,” said the doctor. “One kind glance of the eye is 
worth them all, and I’ve had many such in this house.” 

“You have our hearts’ love, at any rate,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ God bless you all!” said he, as he prepared to go. 

“ But I haven’t made my speech yet,” said Lily. “And to tell the truth, 
mamma, you must go away, or I shall never be able to make it. It’s very 
improper, is it not, turning you out, but it shall only take three minutes.” 
Then Mrs. Dale, with some little joking word, left the room ; but, as she 
left it, her mind was hardly at ease. Ought she to have gone, leaving it 
to Lily’s discretion to say what words she might think fit to Dr. Crofts? 
Hitherto she had never doubted her daughters,—not even their discretion; 
and therefore it had been natural to her to go when she was bidden. But 
as she went downstairs she had her doubts whether she was right or no. 

“Dr. Crofts,” said Lily as soon as they were alone. “ Sit down there, 
close to me. I want to ask you a question. What was it you said to 
Bell when you were alone with her the other evening in the parlour?” 

The doctor sat for a moment without answering, and Lily, who was 
watching him closely, could see by the light of the fire that he had been 
startled,—had almost shuddered as the question was asked him. 

“ What did I say to her?” and he repeated her words in a very low 
voice. I asked her if she could love me, and be my wife.” 
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And what answer did she make to you?” 

¢ What answer did she make? She simply refused me.” 

“No, no, no; don't believe her, Dr. Crofts. It was not so;—I think 
it was not so. Mind you, I can say nothing as coming from her. She 
has not told me her own mind. But if you really love her, she will be 
mad to refuse you.” 

“TI do love her, Lily; that at any rate is true.” 

“Then go to her again. Iam speaking for myself now. I cannot 
afford to lose such a brother as you would be. I love you so dearly that 
Icannot spare you. And she,—I think she'll learn to love you as you 
would wish to be loved. You know her nature, how silent she is, and 
averse to talk about herself. She has confessed nothing to me but this, 
—that you spoke to her and took her by surprise. Are we to have 
another chance? I know how wrong I am to ask such a question. But, 
after all, is not the truth the best?” 

“ Another chance !” 

“T know what you mean, and I think she is worthy to be your wife. 
I do, indeed; and ifso, she must be very worthy. You won’t tell of me, 
will you now, doctor?” 

“No; I won't tell of you.” 

“ And you'll try again?” 

“Yes; Dll try again.”’ 

“God bless you, my brother! I hope,—I hope you'll be my brother.” 
Then, as he put out his hand to her once more, she raised her head 
towards him, and he, stooping down, kissed her forehead. - “ Make 
mamma come to me,” were the last words she spoke as he went out at 
the door. 

“So you’ve made your speech,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“T hope it was a discreet speech.” 

“T hope it was, mamma. But it has made me so tired, and I believe 
T'll go to bed. Do you know! don’t think I should have done much good 
down at the school to-day?” 

Then Mrs. Dale, in her anxiety to repair what injury might have 
been done to her daughter by over-exertion, omitted any further mention 
of the farewell speech. 

Dr. Crofts as he rode home enjoyed but little of the triumph of a 
successful lover. ‘‘ It may be that she’s right,” he said to himself; ‘ and, 
at any rate, I'll ask again.” Nevertheless, that “No” which Bell had 
spoken, and had repeated, still sounded in his ears harsh and conclusive. 
There are men to whom a peal of noes rattling about their ears never 
takes the sound of a true denial, and others to whom the word once 
pronounced, be it whispered ever so softly, comes as though it were an 
unchangeable verdict from the supreme judgment-seat. 
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Sea-Hights, Ancient and Modern. 


——1.——— 


Tue first thing that strikes one in contemplating naval warfare is that its 
modern revolutions are giving it a strange kind of resemblance to its most 
ancient forms. ‘The classical galley fought like a bird with its beak, and 
this is also the case with American rams and Monitors. Let us further 
assume that steam plays in the modern world the part of oars among the 
ancients, and that the wind is becoming a secondary consideration to us as 
to them, and the likeness will be allowed to be still more curious. At 
all events, it is sufficiently piquant to give a stimulus to one’s interest in 
the history of this great subject; a retrospective glance at which may 
perhaps be excused from a man of letters to whom sea-life is not altogether 
unfamiliar. 

I presume that all who profess some interest in ancient literature 
will agree with the following dictum of the celebrated scholar who has 
just retired, after a long and useful career, from the Glasgow Latin chair. 
“In no one of the arts which have been practised by mankind,” says 
Professor Ramsay, “ was the inferiority of the ancients to the moderns 
more conspicuous than in navigation.” The Greeks and Romans knew 
well the commercial value of the sea as a highway. They knew well its 
political value as an instrument of dominion. But though in applying their 
genius to navigation they showed their customary ingenuity and courage, 
they never developed the art into anything like the proportions which it 
has attained among ourselves. Our sea-life to-day commands the whole 
planet, and ranges over regions compared with which the Mediterranean 
is only a pleasant lake. On that lake the classical laurels were all won, 
and somehow it is not easy to picture their greatest vessels in the 
imagination as anything but boats. Gigantic boats the larger specimens 
of them no doubt were; but they never dispensed with the use of the oar, 
nor cleft the sea in all weathers, as modern ships do. It was customary 
to haul up their vessels, for instance, during the winter; and Horace 
enumerates the launching of them among the signs of the return of spring. 
They had masts—though generally only one—and seldom, if ever, more 
than two; and they did not advance beyond the construction of paddle- 
rudders worked on the quarters. That they could not beat to windward 
is more than can be fairly affirmed, and we know that in going before the 
wind the merchant-ship in which St. Paul sailed did her seven knots, 
But though seamanship was so far developed, that tacking, and such 
operations as are necessary in making way against a foul wind, were 
not unknown, we must not suppose that the classical man-of-war 
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could maneuvre wnder sail in the fashion of the squadrons of Nelson 
and Collingwood. To them the oars were everything—whether on 
ordinary occasions or in battle—and they were classed according 
to their banks of oars, much as our men-of-war are classed accord- 
ing to their tiers of guns, Not, of course, that a bireme corre- 
sponded with our two-decker, a trireme with our three-decker, and 
so forth; but that the vessel rose in rank in the line of battle in pro- 
portion to the number of the banks of oars which it had. Thus, in the 
spirited sea-fight in the third book of Lucan, we have the admiral’s 
vessel—pratoria puppis—of Brutus,—domineering over the scene by dint 
of her six tiers of oars. How the oars were arranged in these larger vessels 
is one of the crack puzzles of commentators, and it is as hard work studying 
them, as it must have been pulling them. Dr. Arnold thought the problem 
insoluble, and whether it be so or not does not concern our special 
business just now; suffice it, that classical war-vessels had rows of oars, 
by which their whole movements were regulated,—and regulated, as the 
art advanced, not less cleverly than our steamers. The oarsmen, or 
rowers, were generally slaves and freedmen, and in any case, the fighting 
life and the nautical life of an ancient man-of-war were two distinct 
worlds. The epibate of the Greeks—the classiarit milites of the Romans 
—were soldiers who fought afloat, and not sailors, in our sense of the 
word, at all, Ingenious lexicographers describe them as “ marines,” but 
this is to suggest an incomplete analogy. The great bulk of the fighting 
power of a modern man-of-war is nautical in the strictest sense. The 
broadside is fired by seamen-gunners—the same seamen who do all the 
work of the vessel. The marines form an auxiliary military body— 
infinitely respectable no doubt; but quite disproportionate in numbers 
and importance. Now, in the old world, the military men were the sole 
fighting force, and the sailor belonged to a distinctly inferior rank; and 
hence the curious circumstance—one of the many frequent contrasts 
between ancient and modern life—that the seaman was held in little honour 
by the ancients. In the first place, the gentleman-seaman—the Colling- 
wood of our experience—was a character of which antiquity knew nothing 
either in history or fiction. A Greek Tennyson or a Roman Wellington 
could be easily found; not so a Nelson of the Aigean, or a Jervis of 
Latium. Nay, our common seaman—dJack himself—was not a cha- 
racter to be matched in the ancient world; and though we have hints 
of his existence, classical literature does not take kindly to him. The 
philosophers thought the nautical element bad, politically,—turbulent, and 
ultra-democratic. The poets and satirists heard the sailor carol about his 
mistress, and noted that his voice was husky with wine, but treated him 
as no more picturesque or interesting than other social riff-raff. Juvenal, 
in glancing at somebody who frequented the lowest haunts, observes that 
you may find him mingling with sailors, thieves, and fugitives. And there 
is a curious passage in one of Cicero's letters, in which he says that at 
his time of life, a sea voyage would hardly become his “ dignity.” How 
20—2 
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different the associa‘‘»ns which this presents from those suggested by 
Sir Walter Scott’s voyage iu the Barham! 

But while it is important to reu.cmber such points of difference between 
ancient and modern sea-life, it is equally important to remember to do 
justice to the. sea Powers of antiquity. From humble beginnings they 
developed into a strength which saved Europe from the barbarians, and 
preserved order and civilization—though not always completely—in the 
Mediterranean Sea. A mighty progress took place between the time 
when Homer's mariners lowered the mast, flung out the stone, as anchor, 
from the prow, and fastened the stern by ropes to erections on the beach; 
and the time when the Romans had a “ channel fleet” of turreted triremes 
and quinqueremes stationed at Misenum. This progress was begun by 
the Greeks, who started, as Thucydides tells us, with “fifty oared vessels 
and long boats,” and whose vessels were not yet decked throughout, even 
by the time of the Persian war. Triremes—the line-of-battle ships of 
antiquity—were first made by the Corinthians. But Greece owed to 
Athens, and Athens owed to Themistocles, the real development of naval 
power into something noble and considerable. The earliest sea-fights 
were between Corinth and Corcyra; between Athens and Aigina. But 
the young naval valour of the Greeks received its regular baptism in the 
waters of Salamis. Athens began her nautical history much as England 
began hers—by scattering an armada. 

In Salamis, we have the first great sea-fight of antiquity, and one of 
lasting interest and importance in the annals of the world. Athens had 
been burnt to the very roots of the Sacred Olive. The Persian was in 
possession of the ruined capital, and of the whole shore, along which his 
thousand war-galleys, Phenician, Ionian, Egyptian, were drawn up. To 
those who know the scene of the battle, there is something singularly 
picturesque in recalling it, and peopling it with the figures of that ancient 
day. Opposite the Pirzus lies the little island of Psyttaleia, rocky and 
bare-looking, clad only with shrubs; and on its left the island of Salamis, 
also desolate in aspect, and hardly made cheerful by the sunlight playing 
in the blue sea round about. In the strait between Salamis and the main- 
land lay the Greek fleet, with the enemy between them and their native 
land. Facing the enemy, from his galley an Athenian would see the 
heights to the left crowned with the troops of the barbarian, and his ships 
lining the coast, so that he would look across a part of them at the 
blackened Acropolis rising from the plain, and the background of barren 
and duskily purple hills. The Persian vessels were to the Greek as three 
to one, and hence it was an advantage to the Greeks to fight in the strait, 
rather than in the open sea. ‘This calculation was one motive of the cele- 
brated stratagem of Themistocles, who sent false information,—that his 
countrymen meditated flight—to the barbarian, and so persuaded him to 
encircle Salamis closely, and to bring on the battle. When the day 
broke, the falsely confident men of Asia—many of whom had been rowing 
all night to intercept an enemy who made no attempt to fly—advanced to 
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the attack. But the pean rose from the three hundred odd war-vessels 
of the children of Hellas—their oars fell with regular dip and flash 
in the wave—and raising cheerful cries of hope, and valour, and 
patriotism, they rushed through the tide upon the enemy’s fleet. On each 
Greek vessel there were eighteen epibate, or fighting men, a-small propor- 
tion of whom were archers,—though this was an arm in which the 
invader was stronger. But the first and chief execution was done by the 
brazen beaks of the ships themselves. They struck like spears, as 
Hischylus says in his noble description in the Perse. Sometimes the 
Persian’s figure-head was shorn clean away, or he was sinking before his 
shower of darts and javelins could take effect. A blow of this kind 
smashed a bank of oars, and left the vessel helpless. And the Greeks 
acted in order, advanced in line, and, when the first stream of enemies 
got into confusion, surrounded them in a ring, battering them from every 
point of the circle. The Persians fought well, notwithstanding, and 
Herodotus tells us that they “surpassed themselves.” But the rout was 
not long in becoming general, and the Greeks pursued the encumbered 
fugitives like fishermen pursuing a shoal of tunny fish. Such is Aischylus’ 
comparison,—curiously vivid when one remembers that Mediterranean 
fishermen still capture those clumsy and coarse fish by driving them into 
a corner, and beating them to death with pole and pike. Not less 
vividly, the same great poet (who may have been in the battle, though 
this is not certain) speaks of the Persian garments as floating on the 
water. The early writers seem to have loved to dwell on the details of 
this memorable sea-fight,—how there was a shock of earthquake at sunrise ; 
how Xerxes shrieked and tore his clothes, when he saw from his “rocky 
brow” the slaughter of a band of illustrious Persians who had been 
stationed on Psyttaleia ; how the first man that took a ship was Lycomedes, 
an Athenian, who cut down its ensign and dedicated it to Apollo the 
Laurel-crowned. Nor is the poetry of early superstition wanting in the 
tales about the great day, for we hear of a Greek galley on the other 
side of Salamis being warned of what was going on by a spectre bark,— 
a remote ancestor of the Flying Dutchman! 

Regarding the battle of Salamis from a more strictly naval point of 
view, we find— 

1st. A seamanlike calculation of the position. It was wise in the 
Greek leaders to fight in the straits, because it would have been an 
advantage to the larger force to fight in the open sea. As it was, they 
were crowded, and unable to help each other. Their superior size—an 
advantage which the Spanish Armada also possessed—was thus little felt, 
and in the fight became a disadvantage, because the sea-breeze had 
sprung up and made them less manageable. 

2nd. An excellent, and strictly naval fleet-maneuvring. The 
Greeks advanced in good order, and kept their order, and surrounded the 
enemy at the proper time. This shows that naval tactics on a large 
seale were beginning to be understood, 
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The Athenians did not perhaps display more absolute gallantry at 
Salamis than other Greek races—not more, for instance, than the Zgine- 
tans. But they contributed a much larger portion than the other 
Grecian allies of the ships—a hundred and eighty, it is said, out of three 
hundred and seventy-eight—while their ships were also the best. They 
contributed, too, above all, the admiral, the ingenious, inventive, supple, 
audacious Themistocles, the hero and intellect of the day. Salamis, in 
fact, made Athens the leading naval power of Greece by its influence as a 
tradition. She always reverted to it with pride; and its constant fresh- 
ness in her memory stimulated her to new inventions, and new flights of 
ambition. Accordingly, between 480 B.c., when the Battle of Salamis 
was fought, and 432 B.c., in which the Peloponnesian War began, Athens 
made great naval progress, and extended her power and influence in every 
direction, by dint of it. And it was naval progress essentially, involving 
a great improvement in the art of maneuvring fleets. Thus, Pericles, in 
his speech before the opening of the war last mentioned, encourages his 
audience by reminding them of their superiority in these particulars. 
“ For the naval business,” he says, “is a matter of art like everything 
else, and cannot be made a by-work of.” The Peloponnesians, he argues, 
had not had the practice of the Athenians, and, what is more, could be 
prevented from attaining it, by being blockaded (Thucyd. I., 142). 
The argument gives one a keen feeling of the resemblances running 
through human history; for the injury done to French seamanship by 
the prolonged blockades of the last great war has often been pointed out 
by our naval writers. Pericles talks just as Pitt might have done; and, 
indeed, in another passage of this same oration he advises the Athenians 
to try and feel as much like ¢slanders as possible. 

A tolerable notion of what Greek sea-fights were at this, the best, 
period, may be gathered from studying the engagements of Phormio, the 
Athenian general-admiral, in the Corinthian Gulf in 429 B.c. He was 
blockading there one day, keeping his eye on Patra, so well known to 
eld Mediterranean officers as the Patras of our day, with its ruined 
medieval castle and flower-garden, its seedy old church, its currant-fields 
along the shore, its evening parties at the consul of the Morea’s, and its cool 
yaoort for breakfast, brought out in tin cans by the boatmen. A Pelo- 
ponnesian squadron having come out from there, and making for Acar- 
nania, was overtaken by Phormio in mid passage, and compelled to 
fight. It immediately stood on its defence in an ingenious way. The 
vessels ranged themselves in a circle, prows out, sterns in, leaving no 
opening to the enemy, but keeping inside their small craft, and five of 
their best sailers ready to strengthen any point attacked. ‘There, like a 
catharine-wheel, the Peloponnesian squadron waited, while round and 
round the Athenians sailed in single line, sweeping past them, and narrow- 
ing their circle. Phormio was content to bide his time, and make no 
hasty attack. For he knew. when to expect the sea-breeze, and he knew 
that a breeze is always in a sea-fight the ally of the best seaman. He 
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was not disappointed. The wind came down from the mouth of the gulf, 
and pretty soon began to “ kick up a bobbery,” as sailors say. Ship fell 
foul of ship. The Peloponnesians could not lift their oars in the swell of 
the sea. Wainly did the keleustés—an officer who in Greek vessels 
made the rowers keep time—roar out his orders. The squadron fell into 
confusion, and, in the confusion, Phormio made his assault. He sank the 
vessel of the commander, the flag-ship, at once, then some others, and, 
capturing a dozen, sank the rest. After erecting a trophy at Rhium, and 
dedicating a ship to Neptune, he returned to his head-quarters on the 
northern side of the gulf—Naupactus—destined to become so famous in 
naval annals just two thousand years afterwards, under its Italian name ot 
Lepanto. The defeat just recounted did not discourage the Lacede- 
monians and their allies. They prepared to revenge themselves on 
Phormio; and the details of the attempt show how thoroughly alive 
Greeks of all races were now becoming to the importance of naval 
strategy. They brought together seventy-seven vessels, and lay opposite 
Phormio, who had only twenty, near the mouth of the gulf. For some 
days the fleets watched each other. The Peloponnesians were determined 
not to sail outward, for they did not want to fight in the open, while the 
Athenians, conscious of their manceuvring skill, wished not to fight in the 
narrows. Each went on practising and preparing for the battle in the 
meantime. At last the Peloponnesians tried a feint. They moved 
inwards in a column, four abreast, with their right wing leading, and 
seemed to threaten an attack on Naupactus. The Athenians immediately 
advanced along the northern shore of the gulf, to cover that place, when 
the enemy wheeled round and attacked them in line. The Athenians 
were taken at a disadvantage by a force so superior; and nine of their 
ships were driven on shore and destroyed, or taken in tow to be dragged 
off. But the success was badly followed up. Twenty of the Peloponne- 
sian right wing pursued the Athenian vessels which had escaped, but in 
so disorderly a manner that these rallied off Naupactus, and, with a loud 
shout, rushed upon them. ‘The result was that the day was retrieved; 
for the Athenians took six of the enemy, and recovered such vessels of 
their own as had been taken in tow. 

A curious picture of the ancient naval life is afforded by an alarm 
which the Lacedemonians gave to Athens this samesummer. The Pireus 
was known to be left unguarded, from the careless sense of their 
superiority at sea which the Athenians felt. So the Peloponnesians sent 
a body of men to cross the isthmus to Megara, each carrying his oar, and 
cushion, and ‘tropotér’ (a thong with which the oars were fastened to the 
thole), there to seize the Megarian vessels laid up at Nisea, and from 
thence to sail to the Pireus and attack it. The expedition succeeded so 
far as to give Athens a fright, though, except that the Peloponnesians got 
some booty at Salamis, no mischief was done. But the incident shows 
what a primitive sort of thing naval war was with the ancients, when men, 
carrying each his oar, could go overland to improvise an attack on one of 
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the most famous harbours. It shows, also, as Dr. Arnold points out in a 
note on his Thucydides, that each oar was pulled by one man, which igs 
intelligible in the case of a trireme, but is difficult to understand when 
we come to deal with quadriremes, quinqueremes, and so forth. 

Still, we must remember that this elaborate boat-fighting of theirs 
was conducted on a great scale, and with much dexterity, by the Greeks, 
There were nearly four hundred vessels on the Greek side, as we have 
seen, at Salamis; and engagements of a hundred a side happened several 
times during the Peloponnesian War. It was essentially boat-fighting, no 
doubt. It generally went on in gulfs, or in sight of land; and when the 
ordinary sea-breeze could be calculated on to disturb the least nautical of 
the combatants, one must not talk much of the seamanship displayed, 
from a modern point of view. There were no maneuvres for the 
weather-gage; no chases through a gale of wind; no shifting spars 
during action; no loss of masts; none of those terrible struggles with 
foe and tempest together which trained for long ages the countrymen of 
Blake and Tromp. There was not even that continuity of sea-life, and 
isolation from the other pursuits of the world, which has formed the 
modern nautical character, and has given us in Commodore Trunnion a 
creation beyond the reach of Aristophanic comedy. The stately Greek 
galley haunted the pleasant bays, and wandered within sight of the 
purple hills of their romantic land. But, of its kind, their fighting at 
sea was admirable. They had the diekplous, or “breaking the line ;” 
the periplous, or sailing round an enemy ; the anakrousis, or backing water, 
to gain impetus for a charge with the beak; with other movements 
calculated and well prepared—showing that strategy afloat was to them 
a matter of study and art. And, at bottom, they rested on two great 
principles never likely to be superseded in naval warfare—the use of the 
ram, and boarding. Their manceuvres were mainly valuable in enabling 
them to employ these at an advantage over enemies who handled their 
galleys more clumsily. If a successful stroke, or series of strokes, was 
made with the beak, the enemy's game was up. If the vessels closed 
without such success, the strife was settled by a hand-to-haiid‘conflict, 
beginning with a shower of darts and stones. 

The failure of the great Sicilian expedition left Syracuse the strongest 
Greek naval power; and the naval interest of the world now transfers 
itself from the east to the west of the Mediterranean. The mighty rival 
of Syracuse—Carthage—was the real ruler of that sea in the interval 
between the days of Alcibiades and those of the Punic Wars. The 
Carthaginians were the first people who habitually employed war-vessels 
larger than the regular triremes; and their quinqueremes not only kept 
the Sicilian coast-towns in order, but (circa B.c. 262) checked Roman 
commerce, and menaced Italy with partition. The great people destined 
to rule the world were insultingly told that they could not wash their 
hands in the sea without Pheenician permission. There are few greater 
things in Rome’s history than the spirit with which she resolved to have 
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a fleet, and the energy with which she set about creating one. England 
has built many a ship on French models, and the Romans set their ship- 
builders—hitherto only accustomed to building merchant-vessels—to 
work upon a Carthaginian pentérés, i.e. quinquereme, that had been 
stranded. In B.c. 260, she sent to sea a fleet of a hundred and twenty 
sail. Of course it was very inferior to the Carthaginian one, and if the 
Romans had tried to conquer by maneuvring only, they would probably 
have been hopelessly defeated. But their strong military and mechanical 
instincts stood them in good stead. They put bodies of soldiers on board, 
and contrived bridges which could be lowered in front of, or on each side 
of, the prow. When the vessels closed, these struck upon the enemy, 
and held to him by grappling-irons; so that the soldiers boarded over 
them, and carried the day, as in a land fight. Thus was gained the first 
Roman victory of Duillius, in B.c. 260, at Myle, to the north-west of 
Messana—which may be called, from a naval point of view, the Salamis 
of Rome. Four years afterwards, the Romans sent an expedition to the 
coast of Libya, comprising three hundred and thirty sail, which, besides 
a hundred thousand men in its crews, carried a landing force of forty 
thousand. This immense armament advanced upon a Carthaginian fleet 
of three hundred and fifty vessels, off Ecnomus, in the form of a wedge, 
and was received in line. Twenty-four sail of the Romans were sunk in 
the battle; while of the Carthaginians, twenty-four were sunk and sixty- 
four taken. The Romans effected their landing, after an engagement the 
scale of which shows the greatness attained by the ancient world in this 
branch of warfare. During this first Punic War the Romans had several 
reverses; but it was their fleet that pulled them through and gave them 
the victory at last. They never became what could be called a naval 
people, nor took to such pursuits so cheerfully as the more flexible Greek. 
Indeed, their best naval men were Italians of Greek blood. But still the 
Roman Government, in its fine, solid, substantial fashion, took care always 
to have squadrons when squadrons were wanted. Piracy having attained 
enormous dimensions at one time, they gave Pompey carte blanche to 
clear the Mediterranean from it; and he swept the pirates off the sea 
much as you would do red mullet with a seine there. The Roman taste 
in naval matters was for big ships with towers or castles,—similar in 
principle to those once used by ourselves, and from which our forecastle 
got its now familiar but meaningless name. It is to such stately craft that 
Horace alludes when he addresses Meecenas in the first epode :— 


Ibis Liburnis inter alta navium, 
Amice, propugnacula : 


If thou in thy Liburnians go, 
Amid the bulwark’d galleys of the foe.—Theodore Martin. 


Mecénas was “going” (but didn’t go after all) to accompany Augustus 

to that famous battle of Actium, which closed the career of Antony, and 

gave Augustus the empire of the world;—a battle of some nautical, 
20—5 
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much political, and, perhaps, even more sentimental interest to the world! 
The burly and coarsely splendid debauchee, who boasted of his descent 
from Bacchus, and did a good deal to prove it, played his cards ill in the 
last years of his life. The east of the Mediterranean being under his 
rule, he might have prepared a far better naval force to play the great 
game of empire with than he did. The September of 31 B.c. found him 
on the coast of Acarnania, at the head of a fleet containing, indeed, fine 
strong vessels—some of eight and ten banks of oars—but badly manned 
and ill-disciplined. On the other hand, the fleet of Octavianus, less 
showy and bulky, was in infinitely better order, and seasoned in the 
contests with Sextus Pompeius, lately removed from the path of the quiet, 
cynical, and commanding ambition of the second Cesar. The rivals 
fought at the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf. Antony was within the 
mouth, Octavian without; and the fight began at noon by the advance 
of Antony’s left wing. Actium, still more than most of the great classical 
sea-fights, was a land battle on salt water. We hear little of the kind of 
maneuvring which Phormio loved, or of the boarding of the Punic wars, 
The smaller, nimbler vessels of Octavian hung round Antony’s stately 
and ornamented hulls, and battered at them with spears, javelins, and 
fire-tipped arrows, while they, in their turn, hurled missiles from catapults 
planted on their wooden towers. During the fight, Augustus (we antici- 
pate some three years, by giving him this title) shot to and fro among 
his fleet in a swift Liburnian, encouraging his men. His victory was by 
no means sure, up to the time of Cleopatra’s flight; and both sides were 
astonished when the Egyptian queen’s detachment hoisted sail and made 
for the Peloponnesus. Her vessels having been stationed inside Antony’s 
largest ships, disturbed the order of these in breaking through; and 
despair, perhaps, made part of the infatuation which prompted him to 
follow her. He jumped into a quinquereme, and fled away to his doom, 
observed only by a part of the brave fleet which he had deserted, and 
which fought till nightfall, having been damaged by a heavy sea that set in 
towards evening. Augustus slept that night on board his vessel, secure of 
empire. He had taken three hundred ships, and killed five thousand men. 

But it is now time to leave the Mediterranean, and to turn our 
thoughts to the great Northern Sea, in which the ancestors of the Blakes, 
Nelsons, and Tromps were all this while engaged in amber-fishing, rude 
piracy, seal-hunting, and who knows what? clad in wolf-skin, drinking 
out of deer’s horn, and leading a turbulent, heathen, animal, but not 
ignoble, not unhappy existence, through long dark ages, destitute of a 
history. Before quitting the pleasant southern waters of the lemon- 
scented /Egean—still warm from the limbs of Venus, though her worship 
is over there—I will only remark that Mediterranean sea-fighting has 
always been galley or barge fighting—always an affair of row-boats. The 
Northern races have taken men-of-war of the modern stamp there. But 
the Mediterranean races have always followed the classical tradition, and 
clashed against each other in galleys, by the help and to the music of the 
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oar. It was so in the battles which the Dorias of Genoa fought with 
the Pisanis of Venice, or the Sismondis of Pisa. It was so in the great 
battle of Lepanto, in 1571, when Charles the Fifth’s brilliant bastard, 
Don John, took or destroyed two hundred and fifty Turkish galleys, and 
Alexander of Parma slew Mustapha Bey, in boarding the treasure ship, 
with his double-handed sword. The traveller still sees on the palaces on 
the Lung-Arno of Pisa, the rusty rings to which the galleys of her 
patricians were moored in the glorious days of medieval Italy. 

To come, however, to our own ancestors—men inferior to none of 
these anywhere, and surely superior to them on salt water. What says 
the Heimskringla in one of its snatches of song? 

The Norseman’s king is on the sea, 


Though bitter wintry cold it be, 
On the wild waves his Yule keeps he. 


The man of the North was afloat early—afloat in all weathers. The 
sea was his companion from boyhood, his highway to fortune; and he 
was buried often on some hill overlooking it, where its breezes could play 
about his lair. Like the Greek, the Norseman began with a boat—single- 
masted, and with a single square sail—useful only in going before the 
wind. We hear of one old Northern king who could walk outside the 
gunwale, on the oars, while the men were rowing his vessel, the Serpent. 
Wonderful things were done with the small resources of those old times 
by the men of Scandinavia and Frisia. The Mediterranean visited before 
the end of the eighth century; Normandy conquered before the end of 
the ninth; England planted with Norse and Danish colonists in the north 
and east, sufficiently attest the vigour of the heathen seamen of the great 
Northern Sea. It would be, however, as much beyond the scope of my 
present paper to detail these wars, as it would have been to dwell on the 
long-continued Greek piracy which preceded the Persian invasion. We 
know that in Alfred’s time there were galleys of sixty oars, and that the 
Danes sometimes attacked England in fleets a hundred strong. The roots 
of our naval greatness lie hidden in the darkness of those old times, like 
the roots of an oak in the earth. Alfred is our first naval king—the only 
English king, except Coeur de Lion and Edward the Third, who has ever 
been present, as king, at a naval battle.* His example ought to have 
taught the Saxons better than to allow the Norman to land in 1066, after 
elaborate preparation and fair warning, without striking a blow at him on 
the waters of the Channel. But the Conquest was to be; and the first 
organization of a regular English navy was to come from sovereigns who 
drew their blood from Normandy and Anjou. Richard the First sent a 
fleet to the Holy Land, which weathered out a gale in the Bay of Biscay; 
and off Acre, in the June of 1191, he himself encountered a huge Turkish 
galley, and sent her to the bottom after a tough struggle. The first Articles 
of War belong to Richard's time, and are as terrible as all such codes have 





* James the Second, while Duke of York, fought against the Dutch, 
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been, down to our own. John made many regulations on the subject of 
the navy, the nucleus of which was the batch of vessels furnished by the 
Cinque Ports, and which was freely increased by the impressment of 
merchant-vessels when the necessity arose. Naval service, in fact, was a 
feudal duty, like military service ; and we know that in 1205, there were 
a hundred galleys ready for sea at various ports along the coast from 
Lynn to Bristol.* Knights, soldiers, and archers appear as serving in 
them. Their crews were fed on herrings, and bacon, and wine. 

A feudal navy, commanded by feudal barons, with masters under 
them to sail the vessels, gradually formed itself; and in 1215 was fought 
the first regular sea-fight worthy of the name, between England and 
France. This took place off the North Foreland. The English had 
thirty-six ships under Hubert de Burgh. They commenced the battle 
with a flight of arrows, and finished it by boarding with lance and axe. 
On boarding, they cut away the enemy’s rigging, and brought his sails 
down upon him. The French had a much larger force, and many soldiers 
on board, so more than 125 of their knights were taken prisoners. 
Some of them leapt into the sea. This was a sea-fight, strictly and 
properly. It was fought in the open waters, and by vessels under sail; 
a stiff southerly breeze was blowing; and the success of the English 
force must be partly attributed to that seamanship which in after ages 
was to help the islanders to so many victories. It was long, however, 
before the military element in our fleets developed into a distinctly naval 
form and character. The earliest admirals (a word of Arabic origin) were 
barons, appointed indifferently to the command of fleets or armies; and 
from the first admiral whose commission is on record, A.D. 1303, we find a 
long list of names more familiar to us in association with the canvas of the 
tent than with the canvas of the mainsail. That noble type of character, 
thorough gentleman and thorough skipper in one, is perhaps not earlier 
than the reign of Elizabeth; and for generations after that, the fighting 
captain and the sailing captain of a man-of-war were often different persons.f 

The greatest exploits of the feudal navy of England were performed 
in the reign of Edward the Third. On the 24th June, 1340, Edward 
attacked and conquered a French force of a hundred and ninety vessels, 
at Sluys, on the Flemish coast. The French lay at anchor in four divi- 
sions, their vessels being chained together with iron chains and cables. 
The English advanced with their largest ships loaded with archers in the 
van, while between each of these ships was a smaller one full of men-at- 
arms. As they closed with the enemy, amidst a shower of arrows and other 
missiles, they flung out grappling-irons and hooks. Vessel seized vessel 
in a desperate grip, and the men-at-arms boarded with sword, and hatchet, 





* Sir Harris Nicoras.—This excellent antiquary was the first man to investigate 
in the old records the rise of the navy of England. 

¢ Ihave no doubt that our office and title of master (see “ Inner Life of a Man-of- 
War,” Cornhill Magazine, vol, vii. p. 172) are relics of the old distinction. 
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and lance. Then began a terrible hand-to-hand fight, led by those stately 
chevaliers whose armour glitters so brightly in the many-hued prose— 
rich with heraldic or and gules—of Froissart. TF itzalans and Bohuns, 
Beauchamps and Staffords, the renowned Sir Walter Manny, the renowned 
Sir John Chandos, laid about them lustily and well. “ At sea,” says 
Froissart, “ fights are more fierce and severe than on land, for there is no 
retreating or flying, but every one must fight and take his chance.” The 
French fought well, and the battle lasted for several hours. But when 
their first line had been carried by boarding, the divisions behind it tried 
to get away. The English pressed round them, however, and the carnage 
was tremendous. Men rushed to the boats, which filled and sank beneath 
the weight of the crowds that hurried into them. Many leapt into the 
sea. The victory was so complete, that nearly every ship of the French 
was taken or destroyed, while their two admirals and many thousands of 
their men were slain. This, it will be observed, was a half-military sea-fight 
—reminding us of some of the battles gained by Rome during the Punic 
Wars. That which Edward fought ten years afterwards—in August, 
1350—with a Spanish squadron off Winchelsea, was more purely naval. 
The Spaniards were already famous for those large castellated war-ships 
which two centuries afterwards were to meet so disastrous a fate from 
battle and storm. Edward left Winchelsea to meet them in his “ cog,” 
the Thomas—a favourite ship of his Majesty’s. Forty great Spanish 
vessels came down upon his squadron with a fair wind, their “tops” full 
of soldiers; and the one selected by the king to fight with struck his 
vessel so heavily that it afterwards sank. The king, however, had mean- 
while carried a Spaniard by boarding, and continued the fight from his 
prize. While the heroic father was thus engaged, the heroic son—the 
Black Prince—was equally busy in another part of the squadron. After 
a severe action, they defeated the enemy, taking twenty-four or twenty- 
six vessels from them. Such was the end of the battle of ‘“ Espagnols- 
sur-Mer, as it was called.” Edward’s subjects hailed him as “ Sovereign 
of the Sea ”’—a title which he and his successors accepted, if not in form, 
yet in actual fact. The result of the long roll of triumphs of the British 
flag on salt water was gradually to establish the doctrine of British supe- 
riority in the Four Seas. Our ancestors required every ship that met 
them to “dip ” flag or topsail in recognition of this claim; and when the 
Dutch resolved to go to war with us in the seventeenth century, it was 
by refusing the “honour of the flag” (as it was called) that they brought 
iton, The question was fought out both with pen and sword. The 
broadsides of Selden against Grotius were the forerunners of the broad- 
sides of Blake against Tromp. 

In the fights of the feudal navy which I have thus loosely sketched, 
seamanship undoubtedly went for something. Superior readiness to fight 
on the unstable element was seamanship in itself. But even so late as 
the Armada days (1588) the seamanship was rather that of ship against 
ship than of squadron against squadron. The unwieldiness of the Spanish 
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vessels, with their high castles and heavy tops, gave a great advantage to 
the Drakes, Frobishers, and Seymours, who played about them as they 
pleased—“ hitting and getting away,” as the prize-fighters have it. Our 
Elizabethan vessels, however inferior to the monsters of the deep now in 
fashion, were on a much larger scale than those of the Plantagenets. In 
Edward the Third’s time, a 800-ton ship was something bulky and stately ; 
while Frobisher’s ship, the Zriumph, was of 1,100, and Hawkins’s ship, 
the Victory, was of 800 tons, These were the leaders of the whole force, 
however, and England was saved by craft, many of them not larger than 
colliers, and some of them mere pleasure-boats which the gallant English 
gentry chartered for themselves when they heard the roar of cannon from 
the coasts of Dorset. The Armada affair, in fact, was a long, desultory 
fight, carried on from the mouth of the Channel up to Calais Roads. It 
began on the 31st July, a Sunday, when a hundred and thirty-six sail of 
the Spaniards was sighted off the Cornish coast. They were moving in 
the form of a crescent, seven miles wide from horn to horn. The English 
were only sixty-seven strong, and took good care not to permit a general 
engagement with an enemy superior in numbers, greater in size, and 
heavier in armament. So they stuck to their rear, and in that quarter 
gave the Spaniards some ugly injuries. The second day, both fleets 
continuing to go up Channel with a westerly breeze, the English kept to 
windward, but made no attack. But on the Monday a change of wind 
had given the Spaniards the weather-gage. Englishmen have always 
loved the weather-gage, which enables the force enjoying it to bring on a 
fight. They mancuvred for it now, but the Spaniard kept his advantage, 
and presently commenced an assault. His ponderous and pompous 
galleons—the St. Matthew, the St. Philip, the St. James, &c.—would fain 
have closed with our Bull, and Bear, and Tiger, and Dreadnought. But 
this, where the inequality of size and armour was great, was not the 
English game. The English fought like wasps—stinging while on the wing; 
and though the cannon practice was not what it became in after ages, yet 
it and the national seamanship together secured the advantage to the 
English flag. So the week went on, the heaviest fighting being on the 
Thursday ; and on Saturday the Armada anchored in the Road of Calais. 
Here Parma was to have joined it; to prevent which junction our stout 
allies, the Dutch, were now watching the coast of the Low Countries. 
But a handful of fire-ships prepared in the Thames struck the Spaniards 
with a panic which was in itself ruin. They cut their cables and fled, 
many of them drifting on shore. The others made for the northward, 
and soon afterwards both fleets fought a pitched battle off Gravelines. 
The English tactics were still the same—to shun closing, and to trust to 
smart firing, combined with a sailorly command of position. And they 
were completely successful. Men in the Spanish fleet, who had fought at 
Lepanto, said that the fighting that day was far severer.* Sixteen of their 





* Moriey’s United Netherlands, ii., p. 500, He gives the best account we have 
of these operations, 
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best ships were, indeed, destroyed, with a loss of 4,000 to 5,000 soldiers 
killed—for the Armada, we must remember, was a fleet and an army in 
one. ‘The south-wester now began to blow, and with heavy hearts the 
Dons found themselves moving farther and farther from their pleasant 
orange-trees, towards the cold, grim, hungry Northern Sea. By the 
14th of August it was blowing a tremendous gale, which lasted in suc- 
cessive spasms all the month ; and the Invincible Armada left its bones 
on many a black Northern shore, from Norway to the Hebrides. 

Next to the storm, England was most indebted for aid on this occasion 
to the Dutch, whose blockade of the Duke of Parma had been of the 
most essential service. Nevertheless, the middle of the following century 
found the two great sea and Protestant Powers engaged in the deadliest 
strife—in perhaps the fiercest contest that has been waged on the waters 
in modern times. It was a downright struggle for commercial supremacy. 
Holland, fresh from her long contest with Spain, rose in the space of a 
generation or two to a prosperity of which the world had had no example. 
The great bulk of the carrying trade of the world was in her hands. 
Her swarms of seamen bred by this trade, and by her immense fisheries, 
were officered by Tromps and De Ruyters—admirals equal to any 
that the world ever saw. While England was convulsed by the Civil 
War, and her ships engaged in watching the Channel for the Parliament, 
Holland’s prosperity steadily increased, and with her prosperity her dis- 
inclination to recognize English supremacy, or to yield the palm of 
commerce- to English enterprise. The Commonwealth’s Navigation Act 
of 1651 brought to a climax a long acccumulation of jealousies and 
discontents, and in May, 1652, Tromp came over with forty sail to 
Dover Road, provoked Blake to fire at his flag by refusing the “ honour,” 
and returned the compliment with a broadside. Blake (who had gone to 
sea as a landsman at fifty years of age three years before) fought him till 
nightfall, when the squadrons separated, both heavily hit. This was the 
prologue to a great play. Few people know the magnificent scale on 
which the war that followed was fought, or even remember the names 
of the gallant old English seamen who fought it. Blake still waits a 
biographer worthy of him; while Penn, Ascue, Batten, and Lawson, are 
forgotten. Strange! The most characteristic part of our history is that 
which is worst represented in our literature ! 

Of the scale of this first Dutch war, it is sufficient to say that, in the 
battle of the North Foreland, the Dutch were sixty sail strong; that in 
that of Portland, each fleet was seventy sail strong; while the battle of 
the Texel saw a hundred vessels engaged on each side. In this last 
engagement, or series of engagements, the great Tromp was slain, six 
English captains fell, and six were wounded. The Dutch lost twenty- 
six men-of-war burnt and sunk, Many ships were blown up. Some 
were taken by boarding, retaken, and then captured after all. The sea 
was strewn with wrecks and corpses. Gunnery had now become a greater 
power; the combatants were well matched in seamanship, and in a tough, 
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dogged ferocity; and fleet-maneuvring, partly owing to the Dutch, was 
far better understood than ever—if we can say that it had ever been 
understood before. In earlier ages, the British skipper, as in 1588, no 
doubt handled his ship admirably; but when squadrons fought, they seem 
to have fought pell-mell. The Dutch wars of the seventeenth century 
first showed what may be gained by handling a fleet as a whole, and 
ordering a line of ships as a general orders a line of regiments. When in 
the course of the second of these wars, which broke out after the Restora- 
tion, we happened to get worsted, Pepys records how Sir William Penn, 
a thoroughbred seaman and a hero of both wars, accounted for it. 
“He says that we must fight in a line; whereas we fought promiscuously, 
to our utter and demonstrable ruin; the Dutch fighting otherwise, and 
we, whenever we beat them.” (Pepys’ Diary, July 4, 1666.) The obscu- 
rity which gathered over the great doings of the Commonwealth’s times 
during the last century, kept the supreme importance of these battles 
with the Dutch in the background. Accordingly, when John Clerk of 
Eldin published his celebrated treatise on Naval Tactics, in 1782, he 
seems to have quite overlooked the fact that his favourite mancuvre, 
the breaking of the line, had been known to the Tromps, De Ruyters, 
Penns, and Blakes. It is mentioned by Father Paul Hoste, in his work 
on Naval Evolutions, which appeared at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.* That century may claim the credit of having laid the foundation 
of the science of naval tactics, which is never now studied without a 
reference to precedents and principles then first taught or practised. 
Tromp’s retreat with a convoy of merchantmen, after the battle of Port- 
land, in February, 1653, is still regarded as a model of consummate 
nautical skill, and could not be improved upon if it had to be done over 
again to-morrow. The century was worthily wound up by the great 
operations off La Hogue, in 1692. The English and Dutch put to sea in 
a combined fleet of ninety-nine line-of-battle ships, and fell in with 
De Tourville, the French admiral, on the 19th May. Our countrymen 
formed in line as usual, and—what was much less common—allowed the 
French to make the attack. Had De Tourville pushed for the centre, 
and cut the English line, it might have gone hard with us, for the light 
wind was stilled by the firing, and our rear and van could not have come 
up to help. But he contented himself with bringing-to to windward, 
and cannonading, and no decisive result followed. The fleets were sepa- 
rated by the darkness, and next day the French were chased, without 
much being done. The result, however, was to drive them right on to 
the Norman coast, where several of them grounded; and, finally, an 
attack was made upon them off La Hogue, when at anchor, with boats 
and fire-ships, and sixteen large vessels were taken or burnt. Stern old 





* Among the curiosities of this subject is the fact that the two most famous writers 
on Naval Tactics have been landsmen—Hoste, a French Jesuit, and Clerk, a Scottish 
laird, 
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Benbow distinguished himself very much in the course of this war. He 
was what in those days was called a tarpawlin—a thorough seaman, and 
only a seaman ; had been bred in the merchant-service (as was not then 
uncommon); and was a tough, plain, indomitable sailor of the old world. 
He was killed in the West Indies by a chain-shot, in August, 1702, in a 
fight in which two of his captains, Kirby and Wade, behaved so badly 
that they were afterwards executed by sentence of court-martial. Both 
events were celebrated in one of the curious old songs of our navy, é.g.:— 


Our admiral met his lot, 
From a chain-shot, from a chain-shot. 


Says Kirby unto Wade, 
Let us run, let us run! &c. &c. 

The sea-fights in the earlier wars of the last century, and down as far 
as Rodney’s time, were generally inferior in every kind of interest and 
importance to the great combats of its last years, and of the opening of 
the century in which we live. Naval tactics were not sufficiently studied. 
Our old and chief enemies, the French, contrived to get ahead of us in 
ship-building, and, by a careful regard for themselves in the points in 
which they were weak, managed to avoid general and decisive actions 
with much dexterity. A certain pedantry, too, crept over some of our 
admirals, and indisposed them to try innovations on the more obvious and 
familiar methods of handling a fleet in battle. The orthodox course was 
to sail in divisions in the following fashion :— 

Vengeance Indefatigable 

Belleropohn Benbow 

Antigone Middlesex 
&e. &e. 

When an enemy was to be engaged, the fleet formed a line—the 
line of battle—from which vessels seventy-four guns and upwards took 
their designation of line-of-battle ships. The position to windward or 
weather-gage was always struggled for, as securing the opportunity 
of attack. When it was obtained, the English bore down to assail the 
enemy, and the favourite object was to pass his stern, raking him; to 
luff up under his lee; and, after pouring in broadsides, to board, if 
necessary or convenient. Many an enemy has been captured by this 
good old plan, carried out with rapidity, vigour, and a brisk heavy fire. 
But there was a considerable interval during the eighteenth century, 
when the French, having good ships and good gunnery, succeeded in 
keeping our flects from coming to close quarters, and deprived us of any 
but those indecisive triumphs which so irritate (not always reasonably) 
John Bull. They used to receive the attack to leeward, and to disable 
our vessels by carrying away their spars, as we advanced presenting 
a good mark, head foremost. So well was this defensive game played 
that it embarrassed our best admirals. Nor did they find the sentences 
passed on their failures of a nature to reassure them. Admiral Matthews 
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was disgraced in 1744 for too much rashness. Admiral Byng was shot in 
1757 for too much caution. 

It was the occurrence of a succession of indecisive battles with the 
French during the first American War that led to the publication of 
Clerk of Eldin’s well-known and influential book in 1782. He instanced 
Keppel’s action off Ushant, Byron’s off Grenada, and several others, and 
set himself not only to explain the failures, but to propose a remedy. 
His remedy was, that instead of attacking with the whole line, ship to 
ship, as usual, from windward, our admirals should direct all their atten- 
tion to breaking the enemy’s line, and cutting off a portion of it by 
a concentration of force. How far this doctrine was the real inspiration 
of Rodney’s success over the Comte de Grasse on the 12th April, 1782, 
. will probably always be a disputed question. But of the great influence 
of Clerk’s book on the profession, there can be no doubt. It gave a 
stimulus to the whole subject. It was favourite reading with many great 
naval chiefs—Nelson himself, for one. A greater variety was introduced 
into our sea-fights from this time, especially during the Revolutionary 
War—far the greatest naval epoch since the epoch of Blake. On the 
glorious Ist of June, 1794, Admiral Howe, after three days of partial 
fighting and beautiful evolutions, bore down upon twenty-six French sail, 
broke their line, routed them utterly, and brought six line-of-battle ships 
into Spithead. On St. Valentine’s day, 1797, Sir John Jervis encountered 
twenty-five Spanish ships-cf-the-line with fifteen of his own, off the well- 
remembered Cape St. Vincent. The Spaniards were in loose order, and 
Jervis determined that they should have no time to remedy it. He came 
on under a press of sail, close-hauled upon the starboard tack, separated 
the divisions which the Spanish admiral would have liked to re-unite, 
and then tacked upon the larger of the two. Nelson and Collingwood 
were among the first captains engaged in this action, in which Nelson 
made one of his most characteristic movements, by “‘ wearing” without 
orders, on his own responsibility, at a critical period of the day. Four 
large Spanish ships were taken. The battle of St. Vincent in February 
was followed by the battle of Camperdown in October, and the Nile 
followed Camperdown within a year. So thick lie the glories of that 
great period! Camperdown was a very brilliant action. Duncan found 
the Dutch on their own coast, made the signal for close action without 
waiting to form line, broke through the line of the enemy, and defeated 
them to leeward in only nine fathoms water, on a lee shore! Nelson 
wrote to him, afterwards, that he had “ profited by his example”—and 
there was a strong similarity between Camperdown and the Nile. The 
Nile remains the standing example of the ‘attack at anchor.” Nelson 
went inside the French fleet, and fell upon their van and centre with a 
superior force, at six o'clock in the evening. To double on an enemy by 
taking up positions into which only superior seamanship would carry a 
fleet, was the constant policy of Nelson, whose forte lay in the union of 
subtle calculation with supreme daring. ‘“ What I like in the Nile,” said 
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sailing-vessels is practically over. Those beautiful evolutions of the old 
world, the struggle for the weather-gage, the tacking in succession, the 
expansion from columns into lines, the wearing in graceful circles of 
white-sailed vessels, agile in their sweep as birds, are gone not less com- 
pletely than the minuets and galliards of the dance, or the ladies who 


ot in a surviving officer of those great days to the present writer, “ is that it 
was mainly won by head-piece!” The roll of victories was closed, in the 
1 the way we all remember, at Trafalgar, in 1805. This is probably the only 
n of great sca-fight some distinct impression of which is generally diffused. 
aced Colliigwood’s incomparable despatch belongs to literature, and will live 
and as long as the speeches of Burke or the poems of Gray. Every educated 
edy, man knows that the French and Spanish line formed “ a crescent convex- 
D to ing to leeward,” and that the British attacked in columns, of which 
ten- Nelson led the weather one and Collingwood the lee. Here, too, the 
by enemy’s line was broken, and at the very beginning of the day. Our 
tion naval glory culminated in this imperial fight, to which nothing was 
82, wanting. The two greatest admirals of the age—one of them the greatest 
nce admiral of any age-—were present. The management of the entire fleet 
ea was equalled only by the conduct of individual ships. The ruin of the 
reat enemy was so thorough, that twenty sail-of-the-line were captured or 
ced destroyed. Nelson’s wonderful signal before the battle gave it the dignity 
ary of noble and inspired thought ; his death at its close threw over it a 
the poetry full of mournful beauty as a storm-darkened sea. 
‘ial 
ail, What are the reflections with which one concludes this review of the 
Ips sea-fights of so many ages—in an age of which the naval history is 
ed embodied in the one word, “ change?” 
ll- First. A consolatory one. Change has all along been a law actively 
nd operating in things naval; but the genius of the sea-races has never been 
ne destroyed by it. The men who conquered afloat in row-boats with spear and 
ed battle-axe were the same men who conquered afterwards in one-masted 
e, galleys with crossbow and lance; and, again, as the ages rolled by, with cul- 
od verins, in small bluff-bowed merchant-ships; and, again, in stately seventy- 
mn fours, with flect-manceuvring and fine gunnery. Jervis did not beat the 
7 Spaniards more thoroughly than the Black Prince. Duncan did not beat 
1 the Dutch more decidedly than Blake. Nelson did not destroy the French 
y more effectually than Edward the Third. Was the change from Edward’s 
e “Cog,” the Thomas, to Nelson’s Victory, not as great as the change from 
t Nelson’s Victory to the Warrior and the Black Prince? Is steam a more 
d potent force in Nature than Genius; or iron harder than the pluck of the 
t British Tar? Whom will these great demons serve faithfully but the 
J wizards who best know how to bring them under control? On the 
1 abstract ground of analogy, on the concrete ground of history, things 
l ought to stimulate us to hopeful ingenuity, not to agitate us with the 
; weak forebodings so apt to flutter down into despair. 
Meanwhile, change is the dominant law. The age of sea-fights by 
, 
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danced them with the conquerors of the Armada. The Trafalgars of the 
future will be fought with steamers—iron-plated steamers, too—since 
however the question may turn out between ships and forts, ships 
will certainly be iron-plated against each other. The wind will be only 
important as a part of the weather, and steam will be to the modern man- 
of-war what oars were to the ancient trireme—the beak, or ram-like weapon, 
being common to both. Our descendants will probably see fleets going into 
action without masts at all; dark bodies of mighty bulk, rushing at a rate 
which sailing-vessels never attained, battling each other like bulls in the 
strife, with a roar of artillery beyond the roaring of all the herds of Bashan. 
But if the old evolutions are superseded, will no evolutions be witnessed at 
all? Far from it. On the contrary, it is not improbable that steam war- 
fare may give rise to a school of naval tactics more fertile in combinations 
than that of the Hostes and Clerks. For it will always be indispensable 
to attack your enemy’s squadron to advantage ; to double on him, and de- 
stroy one part of him by superior force before help can come up; to separate 
his portions, to break his lines, to parry his thrust, to out-steam him. 

All these operations are either the same as the old maneuvres in 
character, or they resemble them; and the difference only is, that they 
will be performed by the help of a new agency—a novel propelling 
power. The skill, therefore, known as seamanship will simply have to 
be employed under new conditions, and, ceteris paribus, the chief new 
condition depends on the quality of the steamers each nation builds. 
Speed in a war-steamer, for instance, will be of supreme importance ; 
and it is pleasant to know that the Warrior, though slow under canvas, 
steams fifteen knots. As England, then, builds the largest number of 
them, one condition of the warfare of the future is very much under her 
own control. The rest, including the question of evolutions, is a matter 
of care and study. The Admiralty ought to form an iron-clad squadron, 
and exercise it as a squadron for experiment’s sake. The late Sir Howard 
Douglas opened the subject by a very admirable treatise.* Sir Howard 
preferred for steam squadrons going into action the formation known as 
the échelon movement. He was for placing the vessels on what are called 
bow-and-quarter lines—with the bow and quarter of each vessel facing the 
quarter and bow of the one next it. It is difficult to make such techni- 
calities intelligible without diagrams. But if you try and imagine a 
squadron advancing towards you, with the first ship of each batch forming 
the point of a triangle, and the two last behind forming the angles at the 
base, you will get some notion of it. But these speculations are for 
professional men; nor has my ambition in this paper extended beyond an 
attempt to give a popular account of the chief forms that fighting by sea 
has assumed amongst the most important nations of the world. 





* On Naval Warfare by Steam, 1858, 
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The House of Commons: Hrom the Fadies’ Gallery. 


Tus does not pretend to be a political article. The writer has a decided 
objection to women who 
Talk of things that they don’t understand ; 


and seldom can any woman really understand politics. The cool, clear, 
large brain, the steady judgment, the firm, unimpassioned, yet not 
untender heart, is a combination of qualities which very few among men, 
fewer still among women, can boast. And this alone justifies an indi- 
vidual in taking part in, or even criticizing those who do take part in 
guiding the vessel of the State and governing the destinies of nations. 
To be a truly great politician is so grand a thing, that to be a small one 
appears simply ridiculous; and perhaps a political woman is the most 
ridiculous of all. Unless, indeed—which is the only excuse for excep- 
tional women—Providence has endowed her with a man’s brain, and 
something of a man’s nature. It is so often. As we see womanish men, 
so we sometimes see manly, nay “ very gentlemanly” women ; and then 
it becomes a question whether both they, and society, are not safest in 
following out, under certain limitations, the law of their individual 
natures, so far as it can be done without injury to the general well-being 
of the community. This, possibly, is the golden mean into which the 
great contest now pending between the total repression and unlimited 
emancipation of women will subside. 

But to our article: which assumes—shall we say presumes ?—to give a 
woman’s view—unbiassed, and absolutely unpolitical—of that great deli- 
berative assembly, perhaps the greatest in all the world—the British 
House of Commons. 

Our Saxon ancestors evidently thought that this feminine view was 
quite unnecessary; that our sex’s opinion concerning them, or our pre- 
sence among them, was a matter to be tacitly ignored. Our business as 
ladies—(the Saxon word means “ loaf-givers”)—was to rule the house- 
hold, to rear the children, to instruct duly the dependent maidens, to look 
after the poor and the helpless, and especially the sick ; enough, one would 
think, to occupy fully any woman’s life. They—our forefathers—cer- 
tainly did not contemplate our doing as some of us now-a-days are under- 
stood to desire—take our seats and make speeches in Parliament. Nay, 
they only in later times allowed us even to hear their speeches; and Sir 
Charles Barry, carrying out this ungallant tradition, has made the Ladies’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons very comfortable indeed within, but 
without, not much better than a wire cage. Let us flatter ourselves that 
this is a matter of self-preservation, lest honourable Members should be led 
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astray from their duties, blinded by the blaze of beauty, or beguiled by 
the tenderness beaming from sympathetic eyes. In the meantime here we 
are; enclosed like beautiful but obnoxious animals, and tamely investi- 
gating through our bars the nobler animals below. 

But before reaching this elegant den we have had various long 
galleries to traverse, and staircases to climb, where every accidental mas- 
culine eye regards us doubtfully and condescendingly, as if to say— 
“‘ Ladies, you must be aware that you are here quite on sufferance.” We 
did not mind. Armed with an honourable ticket of admission, we pene- 
trated, glad and grateful, to our sanctum, and there prepared to spend 
an evening, which was expected to be, and has since become, a matter 
of history. 

It was the night—now many months ago—when the British Govern- 
ment made its manifesto on the subject of Italian liberty. Every available 
space that could afford a hearing for man or for woman, was eagerly 
sought; and though we ourselves—let us contritely confess—cared but 
little for the great question of the night, still there was a pleasurable 
excitement in feeling ourselves part and portion of the national assembly, 
and in peering down through our gilded bars at the gradually filling 
House, and the already crowded Strangers’ Gallery opposite. The Ladies’ 
Gallery, whatever it may look from thence—within, be it known to all 
inquirers, is exceedingly comfortable. It consists of three divisions—two 
public boxes, to which every Member of the House has the privilege of 
giving a limited number of admissions nightly, and the Speaker's box, 
which is private, like a loge at the Opera. Behind it is a small, well- 
appointed sitting-room ; and farther away, for general benefit, is—oh, let 
us thank the lords of creation for this!—a kitchen, whence comes the 
refreshing clatter of tea-cups and saucers. We consoled ourselves that the 
long evening we were prepared to spend—it was then six P.m., and the 
House was not expected to rise till three a.w.—would not be spent in total 
starvation. But—alas for another feminine weakness!—we saw inscribed 
in every available position, the ominous, not to say impertinent, words, 
“ Silence is requested.” Could we—lI put it to the sympathizing public— 
be expected to hold our tongues for nine mortal hours? 

However, we determined to try; and took our places, so as to obtain 
the widest and most satisfactory view possible of the scene beneath. 

A large, well-proportioned, simply yet tastefully decorated hall, 
through the coloured windows of which the April sunset glow streamed 
down on to “ the floor of the house,” where a notable Irish Member once 
expressed his intention to die. He might have died in a more uncomfort- 
able place; for it is well matted and broad, while from either side of it rise 
in tiers the well-known “ benches "—“ Ministerial” and ‘“ Opposition.” 
They are of green leather—comfortable, well stuffed; with plenty of room 
for honourable gentlemen to lounge and loll in, as some hundred or so 
were now doing. In this intermediate space a few figures moved about— 
Members taking their seats, or officials carrying messages to and fro. The 
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business of the night had begun, and there was a certain vocal murmur 
floating about, but if any particular Member were then speaking, neither 
we, nor apparently the House, much noticed him. Our first attention 
was caught by the sight directly opposite us—the Strangers’ Gallery. 

Probably on every night, but especially on an important night like 
this, there are few places in London which afford a better study of cha- 
racter than the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Commons. The 
variety of heads would have delighted a painter. There was the sharp 
Londoner, free and easy, well accustomed to this, as to most other sights, 
and taking it merely as a matter of business. There was the sober, 
stolid country visitor, a good deal awed, but full of importance; who, no 
doubt, had hunted out and worried “our Member” no little, to get 
admission to this privileged spot, where, after being wedged in tightly and 
uncomfortably for a whole night, he might attain the honour and glory of 
taking back to “ our borough” a full, true, and particular account of what 
the Member did and said, and how he looked, and how exceedingly atten- 
tive or inattentive, as might be, he was to his constituent. Sprinkled 
among these, the middle class—or rather below the middle class—of metro- 
politans and provincials, were a few heads of higher order, acute, intel- 
ligent, refined, appertaining, you saw at a glance, to scholars and gentle- 
men, who had friends in the House, in whose success, or in the success of 
the cause, they were vitally interested. And one small atom in the audience, 
specially noticeable because his light-coloured feminine petticoats broke the 
monotonous line of masculine costume, was a pretty little boy, placed beside 
a fashionable, handsome young man, who guarded him paternally, and 
pointed out everything to him in a way that was charming to witness. 
Who knows but that the mighty brain of some great statesman, who, 

When we all lie still, 
shall wield the destinies of Europe, may lurk undeveloped under those 
soft shining curls and intent childish eyes? 

But from this pleasant sight (te a woman at least) we turned our 
gaze to what we had especially come to see—the House, the legislative 
assembly of our native land. Externally, there was no call for enthu- 
siasm. Not even the memories of a generation hung about these glaringly 
new walls. This was not the classic spot whence Chatham was borne out 
dying: where Fox and Pitt, whose wonderfully characteristic statues now 
stand in ever-silent opposition in the gallery below, fought out their 
never-ceasing battles; where Burke rolled out his sonorously elegant 
periods, Sheridan startled and dazzled with his useless ephemeral brilli- 
ance, and Canning charmed both friends and enemies, by the polish and 
grace of an eloquence, remembered lovingly by many still alive. No— 
here was nothing to awaken either archeological or historical fervour, 
Here was merely a well-adorned, very comfortable modern hall, where an 
assemblage of very comfortable-looking gentlemen disposed themselves in 
all varieties of attitude. Every costume, from the easy morning-coat to 
the full-dress black suit—from the stylish attire of the young man, whom 
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the detestable slang of the day would term “a swell,” to the solidly. 
respectable dress of the old-fashioned English gentleman,—was represented 
here. Every age, too, from twenty-five to eighty ; and almost every class 
—educated, uneducated; stupid, intelligent; patrician, plebeian; for the 
one leveller—money, which only too often brings a man into Parlia- 
ment, ceases its power when the glory of election is over, and he comes 
to sit on these formidable green benches—a single individual, upon whose 
personal talent it alone depends, whether he shall become of any weight 
in the House and the world, or sink ignominiously into a mere “ Ay” 
or “No” of a division. Still, taking the average of these men, and 
judging them—utterly unknown to us as they were—only by their 
externals, there seemed a fair proportion of honest-looking, intelligent, 
and truly gentlemanly English gentlemen, such as could fairly be trusted 
with that responsibility which the British House of Commons has wielded, 
in all generations, as almost the strongest, perhaps the very strongest, 
power in the nation. 

As our perceptions, at first slightly confused by the novelty of the 
scene, began to right themselves, we caught certain sonorous sounds 
arising from below, and distinguished, among the moving figures in the 
centre of the House, one stationary figure, which, gesticulating slightly, 
tried to make itself heard. We became aware that an honourable Member 
was “on his legs”—is not that the phrase ?—and striving to gain “ the 
ear of the House”—which mysterious organ appeared to suffer from 
chronic neuralgia. Nevertheless the present speaker—Sir George Bowyer 
we heard he was—seemed a worthy gentleman, very much in earnest; and 
this earnestness won, from his most uproarious opponents, a certain genial 
personal respect. Still, his whole speech of—how many ?—hours’ duration, 
could, we solemnly aver, have been easily condensed—facts, arguments, 
applications and all—into one half-hour of blessed brevity; or, to put 
the thing professionally, into four printed pages large octavo, or two 
of ordinary Magazine type. Repetitions innumerable, every idea re- 
appearing again and again, clothed in slightly altered phraseology ; 
assertions given for arguments, and invective for simple statements; 
involutions and divergencies interminable, till the original subject was 
buried under one mass of inextricable confusion—this was the impression 
his speech made upon the unprejudiced feminine mind. It grieves us to 
have to say it, but so it was. The advisability of first knowing clearly 
what one had to say, of saying it as tersely, lucidly, and briefly as 
possible, and then sitting down again, never seemed to present itself to the 
honourable gentleman’s imagination. And yet he was a most honourable 
and sincere gentleman, and it was quite pathetic to see the mingled 
dignity and patience with which he bore the House’s ironical cheers or 
laughter at his various blunders and hesitations. If a wrong-headed, he 
was certainly a much-enduring man, with courage and self-possession 
worthy of a better cause. 

What—are we turning political? Does the strong revulsion which 
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the House evidently shows against a speech defending pope and tyrant, 
Pio Nono and Bomba of Naples, rouse in us a spirit of partisanship ? 
We fear so. We begin to feel our hearts warm in the contest—our 
staunch, liberty-loving, Protestant hearts; and we listen to this not too 
dangerous champion of a creed outworn, who has just thrown down the 
glove of the evening, with an angry intentness equal to that of Parliament 
itself. 

Nevertheless, after its occasional but unmistakeable expression of 
opinion, the House seemed to take the matter very quietly, as if well 
accustomed to that sort of thing. It suffered the honourable Member to 
go mildly meandering on, while it listened or lounged, exchanged messages, 
notes, or sotto voce conversation, with a nonchalance that in most public 
meetings would be considered, to say the least, rather peculiar. Occa- 
sional murmurs of “ Hear, hear,’ “Oh, oh,” “ Order,” were the only 
signs that Parliament was condescending to pay any attention at all. In 
truth, it somewhat surprised us ignorant women, who expected to behold 
a body of men concentrating every energy of their powerful minds on the 
government of their country, to see the easy, not to say “ free-and-easy,” 
demeanour, the want of dignity and gravity, and the total absence of any- 
thing like Areopagite solemnity in the British House of Commons, 

When the long-winded baronet at length concluded, a sigh of relief 
seemed to flutter through the House, and was undoubtedly echoed in the 
Ladies’ Gallery. Then, after a slight confusion, unintelligible save to par- 
liamentary ears, another Member rose to speak. Rose—first placing his 
stalwart figure in an apparently well-considered oratorical attitude—like 
aman who was, or, at any rate, believed himself to be, perfectly master 
of his subject and of himself; and, certainly, his first sentence made it 
apparent that, if not an orator, he was a capital speaker, with the faculty 
of lucidly expressing original and valuable thoughts. He began com- 
posedly, but gradually waxed more and more vehement; clenching each 
of his arguments—and they were terse and clear, fortified by a ground- 
work of apt and well-put facts—by striking his two hands together 
with a noise that resounded through the whole House, causing us con- 
tinually to lose the thread of discourse in counting the minutes that 
would elapse before the next blow came. If this periodical manual 
exercise is the constant habit of the honourable Member—Mr. Layard of 
Nineveh—the uninitiate female mind would humbly suggest that it does 
not in the least improve his oratory, and is very disturbing to the nerves 
of his listeners. 

Another fact, which in this and in succeeding speeches struck us with 
considerable amazement, was the extreme latitude with which M.P.’s 
abuse and insult one another. Anything short of actually giving the lie 
seems to be quite “‘ parliamentary.” Scarcely less than this was both 
expressed and implied by Mr. Layard to Sir George Bowyer—honourable 
Members must pardon the unparliamentary freedom taken with their 
names, names which, however, their career makes public property—yet 
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the latter gentleman contented himself by ejaculating, with a stolid 
obstinacy truly British, the customary “No, no,” and only once rose to 
explain, in the meekest manner, that, despite his political opinions he was 
not an absolute ruffian, deaf to all considerations of common sense, and 
common humanity. Indeed, when we had recovered from the effect of 
his prosy speech, our advocate of popes and tyrants displayed himself in 
such an amiable light, so patient of contumely, so steadfast to his own 
convictions, so forbearing to those of his opponents, that the respect with 
which the House regarded him, despite his little peculiarities, was not 
surprising to his audience in the Ladies’ Gallery. 

Our box was now filled. With whom, does not matter to the public. 
Suffice it that they were high-born beauties, bearing historical names; 
ancient gentlewomen, also beautiful, with that loveliness of matronly old 
age which is met nowhere as it is in England; and other’honourable 
women—having a woman’s interest in the House, which, as was natural, 
concentrated itself in one especial Member thereof. Alack! it will be so 
to the end of time. We—ay, the very best of us—will always have our 
deepest interests and our strongest opinions rooted in and governed by— 
not something, but somebody. 

After an energetic speech, Mr. Layard sat down, and somebody else 
rose—who shall be left unrecorded, trusting that his oration was as satis- 
factory to himself as it undoubtedly was to other people. For it gave the 
House an opportunity for unanimous evasion. In a miraculously short 
space of time, yard after yard of empty green benches was ominously 
displayed, till only a few Members and the hapless Mr. Speaker remained 
as listeners. Uncheered by friends, unhissed by foes, the honourable 
Member blandly continued his speech, as if emulating Tennyson’s brook— 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 
For how long he did go on this deponent cannot say, since we also took the 
opportunity of disappearing to—our tea! What private alarms beset us 
because spoons would strike resonantly against saucers, and knives would 
clatter down to the ground with a noise that we feared might be heard by 
the whole British Parliament, who had so imperatively commanded our 
“silence,” need not time to confess. Enough that we subdued our 
terrors, took our meek and blameless repast; and much invigorated—as 
we trust were the nobler feeders below—we settled to the serious business 
of the evening. 

The House, having dined, began to re-assemble. One Member, 
unknown to fame, who seemed of a practical turn, delivered himself of a 
few harmless remarks, chiefly arithmetical; and then another— not 
unknown—in a few brief, but telling sentences, given with classic grace 
—Mr. Monckton Milnes—spoke out his honest mind. Afterwards came 
a comic interlude, carried on between a large impulsive gentleman, 
who used language of the sledge-hammer style, and a mild, spare, 
politely irate partisan of Sir George Bowyer, These two fell upon one 
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another so fiercely that at last they were decided to be “ out of order”— 
which phrase seemed, in parliamentary etiquette, to allow of any vitupera- 
tion short of one gentleman’s calling another gentleman “ a”—euphuis- 
tically speaking, a person who is not too particular in his attention to 


veracity. 

This storm abated; with one or two more of a similar nature, for 
indeed they apparently formed part of the House’s nightly entertainment. 
Another was, that several Members should get “on their legs” at the 
same time, when there ensued vociferous and contradictory calls for each, 
until the Speaker’s fiat decided the matter. One Member, who was 
always ‘‘rising,” seemed an especial pet of the House, and was con- 
tinually called for; but whether to be listened to or laughed at, we could 
not determine. Parliament clearly liked to be amused, and darted upon 
the merest shadow of a joke with boyish avidity. Indeed, there was a 
strong “ school-boy ” element in this dignified assembly ; and those whom 
nature or chance forbade to use their lungs for the benefit of the Reporters’ 
Gallery and the public, evidently took a secondary pleasure in merely 
“making a noise.” : 

And now the full House settled itself into post-prandial ease; ay, 
even the Member round whose devoted head had hurtled the chief artillery 
of the evening. Sir George Bowyer sat in his place, and gave no sign, 
save an occasional nervous patting of the back of his bench. He had 
faced his foes like a Briton; but perhaps he knew—what we did not—that 
“the greatest was behind.” 

A little man—or he seemed little, viewed from the altitude of the Ladies’ 
Gallery—rose from the Government benches, and leaning his arm on the 
table before him, began to say a few words. 

“Saying a few words” best expresses this commencement. So 
unobtrusive was it, that, until we noticed the sudden silence of intent 
attention which fell upon the House, we scarcely noticed him at all. Then 
we did, 

Neither you nor J, good reader, ever heard Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Other lights of later date—Burke, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, &c.—are likewise 
to us little better than myths of a departed age. Oratorical, like musical 
and dramatic glory, must always be taken by after generations entirely on 
trust. Daniel O’Connell is almost forgotten; and yet he was dubbed 
“orator” widely enough in his day. Not undeservedly. Even though 
you believed in your conscience that he was one of the greatest humbugs 
alive, and that three words out of every six he uttered were tainted with 
Irish “‘ imaginativeness,” still those words fell so honey-sweet, that you 
caught yourself listening with moist eye and beating heart, as if every 
syllable were true. Nay, his voice—just the mere organ—-so thrillingly 
musical, so deeply pathetic—haunted you for hours after; even like that 
of the present Bishop of Oxford, which— 

A lyre of widest range, 
possesses the same inexplicable fascination, and could invest the com- 
21—2 
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monest language, the dryest, most uninteresting topic, with a charm all its 
own. He, like O’Connell, could almost “ wile a bird off a bush.” 

But this man, my orator, the nearest approach to that ideal which we 
most of us have, and never expect to see realized, does not attempt to 
wile. He scarcely even condescends to persuade. He appeals simply to 
your reason, or rather, without any direct appeal, he lays before you 
what your reason at once acknowledges to be the truth, thereby, if he 
has any victory to gain, making yourself, not himself, your conqueror, 
Nor in the conflict does he use any ungenerous weapons. His fiercest 
anger is but the indignation of an honest man. 

And an honest man both friends and enemies know him to be. 
Beyond this, the present—which, as at first stated, is in no way a poli- 
tical article—does not presume to judge him. Posterity will decide in 
what niche of his country’s history to place the name of William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

He began, as has been recorded, so unobtrusively as to be scarcely 
recognized ; then with a grasp, ruthless as it was firm, he seized his 
adversary—Sir George Bowyer—and smote him hip and thigh with a 
great slaughter. Quite impersonally, the man being the mere embodi- 
ment of the cause ; but he did it. Point by point he anatomized his whole 
speech, its contradictory facts and weak fallacious arguments ; then caused 
the speaker to annihilate himself, to put the torch of truth to his own 
funeral pile, and reduce his speech, his principles, and all his surround- 
ings to ignominious ashes. This done, the victorious orator went on his 
way amidst a storm of applause, for the House was now warmed up to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

He let it subside a little, and then he burst—though still with calm- 
ness and dignity—into the free tide of an elogquence— 

Strong without rage—without o’erflowing, full. 

That line best expresses the peculiar character of his oratory. Strictly 
classic it is not, yet it has a flavour of Attic salt befitting one of the 
ripest scholars of the day. Nor is it plain Saxon, though fraught with a 
Saxon’ directness, simplicity, and earnestness, that none of your florid 
Southern or Celtic orators ever attain. Its grace is not injured, while its 
force is increased, by a slightly provincial tone—scarcely accent—which 
sometimes intrudes upon what would be otherwise the purest academic 
English. For his voice, without being noticeably mellifluous, it strikes 
one as emphatically a sincere voice : firm too—the voice of a man who 
possesses that strongest element of governing others—the power of being 
“ fully persuaded in his own mind.” You feel by instinct that whatever 
opinion he has arrived at is his real opinion, formed by calm, dispas- 
sionate, deliberate conviction; and once formed, will be abided by un- 
swervingly and unhesitatingly to the end. This quality, the root of all 
moral and mental strength in any man, is doubtless the root of his, and 
of his power in the Government. 

The House listened to him—as the House always does—with an 
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intentness that his mere diplomatic position, and the importance of his 
speech, as the mouthpiece of the Government, could never have won. 
How we listened—we in the Ladies’ Gallery—those present will long 
remember and rejoice. When he ended, the sudden silence felt like an 
actual pain; we knew well that never in all our lives might we hear the 
like again. The pause of regret, however, was broken by a naive excla- 
mation near us— 

“Only look ! Sir George has actually crossed the House and put his 
arm upon his shoulder.” 

And so it was. ‘ He,” the great orator, and evidently the one “ he” 
in the world to his affectionate listener, sat in amiable confabulation with 
his late enemy, who had come over to him and laid his hand upon him 
—in amicable, not inimical intent. There they were, chatting and smiling 
together as if they had not been all this time at open warfare, tearing one 
another to pieces in the most gentlemanly manner—which manner long 
may they and the whole House retain! No harm can come if each 
valorous M.P. keeps up a true Briton’s hearty respect for another equally 
true Briton who happens to hold a different opinion from himself. 

With this little episode, characteristic in itself—touching, too, if one 
could dare to put into public print such sacred things as the tender plea- 
sure of a woman’s talk, the glad proud light beaming in a woman’s eyes— 
our share in the night’s proceedings unhappily terminated. It was long 
past midnight, and we were very weary, yet we shall always regret that 
we did not stay to hear the short decisive speech of Lord Palmerston, 
whose setting sun outshines many of the most brilliant luminaries of 
Parliament. But the life of the debate seemed to have ended with Glad- 
stone; and besides we little cared to hear any other speaker: we rather 
wished to carry away with us, sharp and clear, the recollection of that 
wonderful speech which has now become matter of history, and which to 
us personally will always remain as our ideal of oratory—and an orator. 

The Abbey towers showed distinct in the moonlight, and London 
streets were silent and empty, as we drove through the sleeping city into 
the region of green fields and gardens, Alas! we fear we shall “never 
become politicians, or cease to take a much more vital interest in the 
destinies of our family and friends than in those of nations; yet we never 
see the debates (which, contritely be it owned, we seldom read) in The 
Times newspaper, without a vivid memory of our night in the Ladies’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons, 
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Sir,—Unless strong internal evidence deceives me, you have twice done 
me the honour of discussing in the Saturday Review opinions which | 
have advanced on kindred though slightly different subjects in the 
Cornhill Magazine. In May, 1862, I wrote an article in this Magazine 
on “ Superstition,” which you criticized in an article entitled “ Alleged 
Facts,” in No. 341 of the Saturday Review. In June, 1863, I wrote 
an article on “ Spiritualism,” to which you (or some one not distinguish- 
able from you in style and manner) replied im an article called “ Eye- 
witnesses.” The tone and manner of your criticisms leave nothing to 
be desired, but I am not satisfied with their substance. The subject 
of our controversy may be stated thus:—How does the improbability 
of a fact said to have been seen by a trustworthy person affect the credit 
to be attached to his assertion? Distinguish by the most careful state- 
ment between facts and inferences, choose witnesses above all suspicion, 
and give them every opportunity of complete and undisturbed observation, 
and is it possible to imagine any state of facts whatever so improbable 
that their unanimous and solemn assertion of its truth would not prove 
it to be true? To this question you answer No, and I answer Yes; 
subject, however, to limitations to which I think you hardly attended 
enough in your criticisms on what I wrote. 

Before I enter more fully into this question, it may be worth while to 
say a few words on its importance. Itis an argument on an extreme case, 
and, like all such arguments, may to many people appear superfluous. 
Such cases, however, are the tests by which principles are tried, and by 
which practical conduct has often to be regulated. The chances that 
neither you nor I will ever meet with five or six perfectly trustworthy wit- 
nesses combining to affirm an utterly incredible story are enormously great, 
but the case of one or two ordinary witnesses affirming very odd stories 
constantly arises, and asI showed in my article on “ Spiritualism,” the case 
of an affirmation, by three credible witnesses, that a man floated about 
in the air without any tangible or visible cause actually has arisen. It 
was asserted by Mr. Home, Dr. Gully, and a contributor to the Cornhill 
Magazine. Unless we have made up our minds as to the relative cogency 
of direct affirmation and extreme improbability, it is impossible to deal 
with such cases in a satisfactory way, and the extreme, the crucial case, is 
the only one which can give satisfaction on the subject. 

The question between us thus resolves itself into the question, What 
is the ultimate ground of belief? why do people believe anything at all? 
and how are they to act when they are thrown back upon first principles? 
To this I answered, in my first article, “ The ultimate reason for believing 
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what is true is that experience shows that it is beneficial to do so. In all 
ordinary cases truth ought to be the sole object of our belief, because an 
enormously wide experience proves that it is wise and beneficial in the 
end, and with reference to the happiness of the world at large and to the 
general course of events, to follow truth under all circumstances, and at 
the expense of any conceivable amount of present sacrifice and discomfort. 
In cases, however, where we cannot discover the truth,” [I should have 
added, “ and yet are obliged to have an opinion,” | “ we must revert to first 
principles, and believe that branch of the alternative presented to us 
which, upon the whole, it seems most desirable that we should believe.” 
This is my principle. I will show its application immediately. What is 
yours? I have read both your articles more than once with great atten- 
tion, and I cannot see how you solve the difficulty. The nearest approach 
to a statement of your principles which I can find, is contained in the 
following passages:—You say (May 10, 1862,) “ Nor ought we to reject 
any sensual facts whatever if supported by good evidence. We want in 
the case of a very unusual and new phenomenon to get evidence which 
will exclude the hypotheses of imposture and unconscious self-deception. 
But if these are excluded, we must not hesitate to trust our senses, or the 
senses of those whose evidence would, according to the general results of 
human experience, be considered satisfactory.” In your other article you 
say, “ The acceptance of a certain amount of ocular testimony as proof of 
anything whatever which men can see, is the only course that is in kéep- 
ing with the general drift of social life. All our inquiries into facts in 
common life rest on the supposition that if a due amount of evidence is 
forthcoming we have no choice but to believe.” 

You must forgive me for saying that these principles appear to me to 
be mere contrivances for eluding the difficulty which I have, at all events, 
tried to solve. You seem either to deny, or, at any rate, not to appreciate, 
the existence of the conflict between antecedent improbability and subse- 
quent evidence. I do not for a moment say that the affirmation of what 
would commonly be called an impossibility by unimpeachable witnesses 
goes for nothing. On the contrary, it is an extraordinary fact, but so is 
the occurrence itself; and the reason why I hesitate to believe the state- 
ment is identical with the reason why I hesitate to disbelieve the witnesses. 
It is highly improbable that credible witnesses should lie. It is highly 
improbable that a dead body cut into four quarters should join itself 
together and walk about the house: You seem to say that the constitution 
of human affairs is such that a number of credible witnesses may always 
be assigned sufficiently great to make the improbability that they should 
all lie or be deceived greater than the improbability of any fact to which 
they are supposed to testify. You seem, in a word, to attribute to the 
direct assertion of a credible human being some sort of specific virtue ; to 
assert that there is some other reason for believing it than the improba- 
bility that credible human beings should lie or be deceived ; and to affirm 
that no other species of improbability, even if it implied a failure of all 
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the established rules for the interpretation of nature, and the prediction of 
phenomena, can even be put into competition with it. This is the only 
meaning which I can put upon your statement that “ the acceptance 
of a certain amount of ocular testimony as proof of anything whatever 
which men can see is the only course that is in keeping with the general 
drift of social life.” I can understand this, and I can see how you come 
to take such a view. It is, as you say, “the only one that is in keeping 
with the general drift of social life;” but does the “ general drift of social 
life” supply the rule to be followed in such matters? The sort of im- 
probabilities of which, in social life, people allow themselves to be 
convinced by explicit testimony, are usually small matters, which deserve 
rather to be described as odd than as improbable. And it is natural enough 
that people who are continually in the habit of settling such matters by 
such an appeal should, in course of time, bring themselves to look upon it 
as the ultimate test of truth; but this is mere habit and practice: nor is 
it the habit or practice of the most enlightened part of the community. 

Viewing the matter apart from “the general drift of social life,” I must 
ask why you have any better right to say that you can always assign a 
sufficient number of witnesses to prove the truth of any statement, however 
strange, than I have to say that I can always imagine a state of facts too 
strange to be proved by the credit of the witnesses whom you assign. Sucha 
contest would be puerile, and, in the strict sense of the word, insignificant. 
No man has, in reality, any distinct idea of the effect which is produced 
by the testimony of a vast number of witnesses. If you do not believe a 
statement deposed to by three or four respectable witnesses, you must be 
very oddly constituted if you would believe it upon the credit of seven; 
nor do I believe that there is any man living who would say, “ Fourteen 
respectable witnesses failed to convince me that a dead man swam over 
the Straits of Dover with his head under his arm, but now that twenty- 
four have deposed to it, I am convinced.” 

There is another objection to your theory which appears to me 
decisive. How do you deal with the case of conflicting testimony? 
Suppose that, instead of opposing the express evidence of many eye- 
witnesses to antecedent improbability, you oppose it to the express evidence 
of an equal number of equally respectable eye-witnesses. How are you to 
act then? Ten men affirm upon oath that they were present, and heard 
a man say certain things on a certain occasion. Ten others swear that they 
also heard him, and that he did not say what is alleged, but that he did 
say something entirely different. It appears to me that, by your canon 
you are obliged to believe both that he did and that he did not say what 
he is said to have said. 

The first series of witnesses prove that he said one thing, the second 
set prove that he did not say anything of the sort. Now, if either set had 
said that they saw him cut to pieces, and saw the pieces burnt in the fire, 
and then saw the ashes unite themselves again into a man, you, you say, 
would believe them. Why, then, should you not believe that he both 
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spoke and did not speak at the same time? The only reason for not 
doing so is, that it is unlike all previous experience that contradictions 
should be true; but it is also unlike all previous experience that the other 
event should take place. I think, however, that no living creature would 
think of believing that both sets of witnesses spoke the truth. They 
would say, it is no doubt very odd, but there must be falsehood or error 
somewhere. It is less improbable that ten witnesses should lie than that 
a contradiction should be true. If then you come, after all, to a balance 
of improbabilities, how can you affirm that the improbability of the story 
told may not be greater than the improbability of the falsehood or error of 
the witnesses? But this is opposed to the foundation of your theory, 
which is, that human assertion deserves credit, apart from the question of 
the balance of probabilities. 

You come, then, to balancing improbabilities, but how do you mean to 
set about it? How will you find out whether, for instance, it is more 
likely that two unimpeachable witnesses should join to tell a lie, or that a 
child a month old wrote Latin verses; that four such witnesses should lie, 
or that a man hanged for murder should come down from the gallows of 
himself, and walk into his coffin; that twenty such witnesses should lie, 
or that two and two, on a given occasion, made five? To ask such ques- 
tions is like asking how much a pound is a fair price for friendship, or 
what is the distance from one o’clock to London Bridge. 

The truth, I think, is that the force of specific evidence to particular 
facts is very limited, and that all our notions of its cogency are founded 
upon the tacit assumption that it is confined within a comparatively 
narrow range of probability or improbability. As soon as you get beyond 
this range, you are in reality in an unknown country, and when you affect 
to be balancing conflicting probabilities, you are really talking about you 
know not what. No doubt you agree with me that it is highly improbable 
that an arm-chair should preach a sermon. I agree with you that it is 
highly improbable that ten honest men should unite to tell a lie, and if 
the honest men assert that they heard the chair preach, we both agree to 
take the view which involves the less improbability.. How are we to 
set about finding out which of the two things is least improbable? There 
may, no doubt, be secrets in heaven and earth, utterly unknown hitherto 
to all the world, which may produce the phenomenon of a preaching arm- 
chair. There may also be causes of an equally recondite character which 
may produce the phenomenon of a common delusion, or tendency to 
falsehood, besetting ten trustworthy and honest men at the same moment. 
Which is the more likely supposition? If you can tell, I cannot. It 
appears to me like asking whether it is more probable that an aristocratic 
government is established in the moon, or a democracy in the planet 
Mars. The value of human testimony depends upon the assumption that 
it applies to the ordinary established state of things. Try to prove prodigies 
and miracles as you prove contracts or crimes, and you take it out of its 
depth, and apply it to purposes for which it was never intended. A 
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Roman Catholic once asked a lady of my acquaintance what she should 
think if God Almighty told her that the lamp on the table was an armed 
man? She replied, “I should think I was going out of my wits.” The 
answer seemed to me perfectly true and conclusive. All our thoughts are 
bounded by a certain horizon, and founded upon certain tacit assumptions. 
Carry us beyond this limit, and we are at sea, without rudder or compass, 
There is, I think, in one of Dr. Livingstone’s books, a practical illustration 
of this, which always struck me as not only instructive, but affecting. A 
native who had come with Dr. Livingstone from the interior of Africa 
went with him on board a steamer. As he came to see what a wonderful 
place he had got into, and how all his former notions were upset, he first 
lost his spirits, and at last went out of his mind, jumped overboard, and 
was drowned. The poor man’s sensibility deserved a better fate, but his 
catastrophe sets in a striking light the bewilderment which is not only the 
natural but the only possible result of a harsh and sudden collision between 
evidence and probability, between the anticipations derived from the past 
and immediate present experience. 

I am well aware of the argument which writers on your side of the 
question always put forward upon this subject. You dwell upon great 
scientific discoveries, and ask whether upon the principles which I advo- 
cate a wise man ought not to have discredited every invention of modern 
times. Are not the results produced by steam engines, electric telegraphs, 
the use of chloroform, and many other things of the same kind, as great a 
shock to all antecedent experience as any sensible phenomenon which it is 
possible to imagine ? I answered that question broadly in my former article, 
and I now repeat the answer. People believe in these astonishing results 
not upon specific testimony to specific facts, but betause they form part of 
the regular constituted system of life, and because they know that expla- 
nations of them arg offered to the examination of every one who is able 
and willing to take the trouble of understanding them. Take for instance 
the electric telegrap%. Why do you or I believe that it is possible to 
transmit messages ‘across thousands of miles in a moment of time? Cer- 
tainly not because a number of isolated witnesses testify to particular 
instances in which such messages were as a fact transmitted ; certainly not 
because we, or, at least, I, could give a detailed explanation of the means 
employed; but because we read telegraphic news every day in the papers, 
because we see telegraph offices in all the towns and at every railroad 
station ; because we hear of companies formed for the purpose, and 
see posts and wires said to be their property running over the country in 
all directicns, and also because we have a general notion of the way in 
which the thing is done. I fully accept the consequence that, until 
all this evidence, or a considerable part of it, has collected, ordinary 
people ought not on my principles to have believed specific assertions 
by credible witnesses as to the instantaneous transmission of news. 
Suppose for instance, apart from all explanation whatever, credible 
witnesses had asserted that they went into a room in London, and that a 
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man sitting there told them that a number of facts were then happening 
at Constantinople, of the occurrence of which satisfactory evidence after- 
wards arrived in the due course of post, I should not have believed their 
statement, just as, at present, I do not believe the statements about 
Mr. Home flying round the room. As soon as the matter was explained 
I should immediately believe. Ishould have acted consistently in this, 
for I disclaim the notion that either my belief or the belief of any man 
whatever always squares with the truth, or that there is any means 
by which it can possibly be made to do so. Form your opinions on 
what principles you please, and they will always be partly false. The 
most that you can do is to act upon rules which will fail as seldom, and 
succeed as often as possible. Now I maintain that the rule that you ought 
to believe what is asserted by credible eye-witnesses ought to be limited 
by this condition—so long as that which they assert is conformable to the 
existing state of the knowledge of the person to whom they address them- 
selves. You deny this, appealing to the case of scientific results, to 
which I reply, true it is that my rule would sometimes prevent some 
people from believing new truths, but it would more frequently prevent 
them from believing falsehoods, and it ‘would moreover delay rather than 
prevent their belief of new truths, and this delay, so far from being an 
evil, is, in itself, an advantage; therefore my rule is more advantageous 
than yours. 

That my theory would only delay and not prevent the reception of 
new truth is obvious on a moment’s consideration. To return to the 
case of the electric telegraph, I disbelieve the man who first tells me of 
thebare results. I disbelieve an accumulation of testimony, all directed to 
prove that bare result; but when the matter is taken up at the other end 
I do not disbelieve. I am told on good authority that there is an invisible 
and imponderable agent in nature which is called electricity, and this is 
illustrated by a number of sufficiently familiar facts and experiments. By 
degrees I am taught to see that currents of electricity may by appro- 
priate means be transmitted instantaneously to remote places, and so, step 
by step, Iam led up to the electric telegraph, and when the matter is so 
put before me, I believe it as firmly as any one—nay, more firmly and 
in a more intelligent way than a person who believed in the bare wonder 
when it was first put before him as a mere naked result asserted to be 
true by alleged eye-witnesses. 

That the theory prevents the reception of one kind of falsehoods, and 
that not an uncommon or unimportant kind, is self-evident. Therefore the 
only objection to which it is open is that it delays the reception of a 
certain number of new truths: but what is this objection worth? Very 
little; for the new truths so reported must by the hypothesis be mere bare 
results: as soon as the alleged facts are brought into harmony with others, 
and have their proper places assigned to them in some general theory which 
reconciles and explains a great number of familiar facts, the case is altered, 
and the difficulty of believing removed. What harm was there, then, in 
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not believing the true statements of the eye-witnesses in the meantime? 
Of course in ordinary cases it is insulting to a man to disbelieve his state- 
ments, because most of his statements refer to subjects on which detached 
human testimony is the appropriate proof. When the question is, What 
was said or done on such an occasion? was a particular man at such 
a place at such a time? were there twenty sacks of flour in such a boat, 
or only fifteen ?—human testimony is in its proper place ; but when a man 
begins to talk of matters beyond ordinary experience, he gets to talk of 
what his hearers, or most of them, do not understand, and he ought to be 
as little affronted by their refusing to believe him as by their refusing to 
believe him if he talked a foreign language of which they were ignorant. 
Hence the disbelief of the new truths neither affronts the witness nor 
injures the hearer. Then what is the harm of it? 

You raise a specific objection to one of my remarks, or rather to one 
of my illustrations, which I may as well deal with here. I had said, that 
if a murder were said to have been committed in the room, in which and 
at the time when Mr. Home was said to have floated in the air, and if the 
witnesses brought to prove the crime all testified to the miracle, I should 
be sorry to convict upon their evidence. Upon this you say the criminal 
“ would be very lucky if he had the writer on the jury, for any other 
jury would be unanimous against him, And rightly so, as it appears to us, 
For why should not the jury say that they have nothing to do with the 
fact of Mr. Home's floating? It might have been conjuring. It might 
have been an ocular delusion. It might have been true, and referable to 
some physical force not yet analyzed, or it might have been a miracle ; but 
at any rate, it had nothing to do with the murder, and that must be 
judged of by the usual rules of evidence. It seems to us, that it would 
clearly be the duty of the judge in summing up to keep the two inquiries 
wholly distinct, and to direct the jury only to think of the murder.” 

Murder is, no doubt, a bad illustration, because there are gencrally 
collateral facts connected with that crime, which corroborate the testimony. 
The true illustration would be some transitory offence—the uttering, for 
instance, of treasonable words, which leaves no trace behind it, except in 
the memory of the witnesses ; and making that change in the illustration, I 
still adhere to it. Several respectable men say that they heard a man say 
such and such things. They also say, that at the same time and place 
something miraculous occurred. Here, everything rests on the credit of 
the witnesses, and they unite in making an incredible statement as toa 
collateral fact. You say that makes no difference, because the two 
inquiries are distinct. This is a very simple way of getting out of 
the difficulty; but it is much more simple than satisfactory. You 
say the judge ought to tell the jury that the two inquiries should be 
kept distinct, because the miracle said to have occurred had no connection 
with the crime said to have been committed. If all collateral inquiries, 
tending to test the credibility of witnesses, were excluded from courts of 
justice, their proceedings would be more simplified than improved. 
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Suppose all the witnesses, who agreed as to the words spoken, differed as 
to the details of the transaction, would you say that that fact had no 
connection with their credibility, and that the judge ought to tell the jury 
to dismiss the collateral contradictions from their minds, because they were 
not directly connected with the question at issue? Surely it would be 
very wrong to do so; but why? Because, if two people give different 
accounts of the same fact, it is impossible that both should be right; 
therefore, one or both are wrong; therefore, you cannot act upon their 
pare assertion, to the prejudice of a third person ; but how does this 
differ from the case of a common assertion by both of an impossibility ? 
Is it more impossible that witnesses for an alibi, who contradict each 
other, should both be right, than that a man without visible cause should 
float about the room? The contradiction, it is admitted, would shake the 
credit of the witnesses: why should not the assertion? In what sense is 
it impossible that a contradiction should be true in which it is not impos- 
sible that Mr. Home’s miracles should be true ? 

There is a case in which the very circumstance that I am supposing 
actually did occur. In 1796, one Crossfield was tried for high treason. 
He was said to have devised a plan for firing poisoned darts at George III., 
and one of the witnesses against him was a man named Winter, who said 
that while they were in a French prison-ship together, Crossfield had fre- 
quently confessed the whole story. Winter was asked in cross-examina- 
tion whether he had not been in the habit of telling an odd story about 
ahare. He said that being between Axminster and Lyme, he stopped by 
awall. ‘A hare came through my arm ; I catched him by the leg 
and turned him round. It was about twelve o’clock at night; I threw 
him in over the gate, in among a parcel of dogs, and he remained there 
that night; and the next day, just as the parson was going to church, the 
hare got out and the dogs followed it through Lyme ; there they catched 
the hare and it was carried up.” He was then pressed as to what he 
thought of the hare, which passed its time safely amongst the dogs, as 
the counsel said, “ like Daniel in the den of lions.” He would not own 
that he thought the matter supernatural, but said, in answer to Lord 
Chief Justice Eyre, “ They say the place is troubled; now I took it to be 
an old hare.” A witness for the prisoner said that Winter told “a 
number of foolish stories . . . one was of his catching the devil in the 
shape of a hare, and such ridiculous nonsense.” And the Chief Justice, 
in summing up, said, “‘ The story was certainly a foolish one, though not 
absolutely impossible to be true ; but he added to it that there was a 
notion that the place was troubled, which leads to a suspicion that he 
himself conceived there was something supernatural in the event which 
herelated. This would be a strong mark of a distempered imagination . . . 
The whole taken together marks so strongly that this man’s mind is not 
perfectly composed, that it must weigh against the credit of his testimony, 
even though there should be no reason to doubt but that he means to 
speak the truth, This man has given very material evidence against the 
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prisoner, but it can hardly be thought, having this cloud thrown over it, 
a sufficient foundation for a verdict in this important cause between the 
king and the prisoner at the bar.” * What would the judge—and he was 
an eminent man in his day—have thought of the evidence of men who 
soberly declared they had seen ottomans climb on to sofas, tables skip and 
dance, and human bodies float in mid-air, without any visible cause? He 
would hardly have agreed with you in thinking the fact that such assertions 
were made utterly irrelevant to the credit of the persons who made them. 
Upon the whole, my objections to your argument may be summed up 
as follows:—You either assert that human testimony has some cogency 
of its own, independent of the experienced improbability that it should be 
untrue, and this is obviously absurd; or else you say that experience 
shows that the truth of any statement, however strange, is less improbable 
than that a large number of credible witnesses should say what is not true: 
and for this experience neither does nor can bear you out. In the first 
case you are reduced to an absurdity ; in the second, to a petitio principit. 
My own principle is, that it cannot be asserted that the same evidence 
ought to lead all those who hear and understand it to draw from it the 
same inferences, but that those inferences ought to vary according to the 
different degrees of knowledge which the hearers possess, the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, and the use to which they propose 
to apply their.conclusions. This principle appears to me to be of the 
highest practical importance, and it is also liable to be misunderstood 
by those who will not take the pains to consider it with candour and 
attention. I will therefore try toexplain it a little more fully. No doubt 
truth itself is one and unchangeable. One proposition only, and no more, 
represents the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth upon 
every subject to which the human mind can be directed, and it is equally 
certain that if an inquirer into any given subject could ascertain what that 
proposition was, he could not do better than believe it. An omniscient 
mind, embracing in one view all the relations of all the phenomena in the 
universe, would no doubt believe the exact truth upon all subjects relating 
to or arising out of them. With human beings placed as we are, under 
an infinite number of restrictions, the attempt to rise at any given time to 
more than extremely limited and partial views of things is simply idle. 
We are born into the world with a vast number of passions and appetites, 
and long before we are masters of our own faculties we are made aware 
of the existence of a vast flood of facts all about us, with which we have 
to deal as well as we can, with a view to objects dimly perceived at first, 
and probably never understood in a manner perfectly distinct and complete. 
Such, however, is our nature that we cannot effect any object whatever, 
or deal with any state of circumstances at all, unless we have some sort oi 
knowledge, some sort of general belief. As far as we can guess, this 
necessity for acting on principles intellectually apprehended is the special 
peculiarity of the human race, the great mark by which our actions are 
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distinguished from those of brutes. Hence the aggregate of our beliefs 
for the time being is the most important part of our equipment for the 
business of life, a more important part if the matter is fairly considered 
than all the rest put together; for the belief which you or I entertain at 
any given moment with reference to any given subject-matter determines 
our conduct with respect to it, and the aggregate of our beliefs determines 
the aggregate of our conduct. Hence the formation of beliefs or opinions— 
for the two mean the same thing—is probably the most important business 
of human life, inasmuch as it gives the colour to every part of it. As we 
go along in the world every one of us forms for himself a set of opinions, 
principally, and in most cases, by habit or by the association of ideas; to a 
small extent, and in a few cases, by independent thought and inquiry ; but 
in one way or another every man, woman, and child in so far as it isa 
rational creature and not a mere animal, has a set of opinions by which his 
or her conduct is regulated. The child thinks its parents are ultimate 
authorities, the woman may think the same of her husband, and the man 
of his newspaper ; but be the opinions what they may, they are the rudders 
by which every one steers his course. Resign your whole soul, if you 
please, to the direction of a guide whom you choose to consider infallible 
and supreme. It is still your opinion of his infallibility and supremacy 
by which you are guided. Daily and hourly experience shows us that 
the happiness, the success, in a word the whole value of our lives, depends 
on the proportion of truth which our stock of opinions contains, and that 
opinions are valuable only in so far as they correspond with the subject- 
matter to which they apply. Hence the admission of a new opinion into 
our stock in hand is a matter of great practical importance, and it ought 
not to be done without due and careful consideration. 

This fact is perfectly consistent with another fact, which exists along- 
side of it—namely, the miserable insufficiency of the grounds on which 
most people are compelled to form their opinions by the nature of the 
case, and the circumstances under which they are placed. For instance, 
most people in this country have political opinions. It is much to be 
doubted whether there are fifty, or even ten living men, who have fully 
considered all that is known on any one political subject; it is certain that 
the total amount of existing knowledge on any important political subject 
bears a small proportion to the amount of matter relevant to the subject, 
which, by sufficient inquiry, might be known, and it is also certain that 
the few persons who have exhausted any one subject are prejudiced, 
crotchety, and one-sided. In fact, human knowledge can never get much 
beyond conjecture. There is, even in the exact sciences, or at least in the 
application of them, a. certain degree of guess-work. What we call the 
law of gravitation may be only a branch of some wider formula, which, in 
due time, will falsify all our calculations, and we neglect this possibility 
whenever we apply it. In the common affairs of life, in politics, in 
medicine, in moral inquiries, in everything in short that relates to human 
interests, the conjectural element is far. larger. Certain things are sug- 
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gested to us by evidence. We think them likely, we retain them in our 
minds till we get accustomed to them, and look upon them as true; and 
that is all that we really mean when we speak of believing them. 

This sceptical view (if you like to call it so) of our beliefs upon all 
subjects does not in the least interfere with their practical importance. 
We are very likely to, be wrong when we have taken every possible means 
in our power to be right. Nobody can ever be secure against mistakes 
upon any subject, but still it is of great importance that he should try his 
utmost to be right, for experience shows that notwithstanding all that can 
be said in depreciation of our means of knowledge, the difference between 
a man who does his best to be right and one who does not care whether 
he is right or wrong, is of infinite practical importance in every position 
of life. “ Wisdom exceedeth folly as light exceedeth darkness.” Our 
opinions are very poor things, but we are very poor creatures. They go | 
a very little way, but they make that little difference which lies between | 
our little successes and little failures. 

If this is a true account of the nature and importance of belief, § 
it follows that the question whether or not a particular proposition is | 
true or false, ought always to be asked with reference to the peculiar § 
circumstances of the person who :. expected to answer the question ; the | 
thing in itself no doubt is either true or false simply, the words in which 
the proposition is clothed either do or do not correspond with the facts to 
which they are meant to apply; but if a thousand different people have 
occasion to form an opinion on the question, it appears to me that they 
will probably find it necessary to form a thousand different opinions, 
varying according to the reasons which they have for forming an opinion, 
the evidence submitted to them, their time, opportunity, and natural 
talents for examining it, and a thousand other matters. In the particular 
case which I have been discussing, a man who views the whole question 
of spirits and spirit-rapping merely as a sort of toy on which to display 
his intellectual skill, might naturally take one view, a scientific inquirer 
would take another, a court of law might view it in a dozen different 
lights, according to the precise shape in which the matter was presented 
to them; a patient who hoped for relief from a disease, a disciple to whom 
the system was presented as the proof of a new religion, a private person 
to whom some specific advice was tendered, or some particular advantage 
proposed, might each call for a different amount of evidence before 
forming his opinion, and might each draw from the very same evidence 4 
different conclusion. Surely the inference from this is, that the formation 
of an opinion is a practical matter; and that the weight of evidence, its 
effect on the mind to which it is addressed, varies according to the person 
who has to receive it, and the occasion on which it is given. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
###* 
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PART II. 


Dr. Rich and Miss Berners were married at Putney Church early 
one wintry morning. Mr. and Mrs. Dumbleton went to the wedding, and 
Roberta, in a pretty white bonnet. There was scarcely any one else. 
After it was all over, Roberta walked home, packed up her things, and 
went back by the train to the country village where her step-father 
was vicar, and where her mother, who was not James’s mother, but his 
late father’s wife, was busy from morning to night with little boys and 
girls at home and abroad; with soup-kitchens, training-schools ; with 
a very tiresome, fidgety second husband, who could do nothing himself, 
but was very particular about everybody else’s doings. He loved his 
own children, but was not over fond of his step-daughter; and I 
think that is why Mrs. Baron was glad that Berta, her dearest and 
fayourite child, should be almost constantly away. But, all the same, 
it was a delight to have her at home, and she came to the garden gate 
to clasp her in her kind motherly arms, while all the step-brothers 
and sisters streamed out in a little procession to welcome her. It was 
Christmas holiday time—the boys were at home. Ricarda (Mrs. Baron 
had a fancy for inventing names) was grown up quite a young woman; 
Tina had broken her front tooth ; Lucy was naughty, but she should 
come down from her room after tea ; Will, and Nick, and Harry, were 
hovering about, long-legged, and kindly, and glad. It seemed impossible 
to Berta that she was only an hour or two away from the struggle of 
love and jealousy, of tenderness and anxiety, she had been going through 
for the last few weeks—only two hours distant from the last tears she 
had dropped, as with Betty’s assistance she packed up her boxes and 
came away: only an hour away from James’s last kind words and 
thoughtful care. And so she settled down quietly in this other home. 

She cut out frocks for the children, set to work at the choir, and for 
three whole days she and her sisters were busy dressing up the old 
church with ivy, and holly, and red berries. 

Months went by. She heard from James ; she had one or two letters 
from Horatia, in the beautiful handwriting. They were back long ago, 
and settled down quite comfortably, Darby and Joan-wise. They hoped 
she would come soon, and stay as long as ever she liked one day. 
James added,“ Caton says he would like to come down and pay you 
a visit. I daresay you may see him before long.” Poor Mrs. Baron was 
very much excited, but also rather alarmed by this piece of intelligence. 
She did not know how her husband might take this attention of the 
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young doctor's. I think, as a rule, women are more hospitable than 
men, and more glad to see their friends at more hours of the day, but 
I must confess that it was not only hospitality which made her so anxious 
on this occasion to play hostess. Dr. Caton was ten years younger than 
James, was very well to do, and certainly was not coming all this way 
to see her and the ungracious vicar only. She was right. When 
Dr. Caton arrived, he asked for Berta eagerly, and Berta appeared. 
But so unwilling, so little glad to see him, so silent, so anxious to get 
out of his way, that he determined to go back again without saying 
anything of what he had meant to say, and had come all this long way 
to tell her. 

“ How is James getting on?” Mrs. Baron asked, by way of making 
some sort of talk. 

Dr. Caton shrugged his broad shoulders. “I hardly ever go there 
now. Mrs. Rich gives herself no end of airs, but I cannot drop him 
altogether ; he looks ill enough, poor fellow, and I think he begins already 
to repent of his bargain.” 

‘‘ These unsuitable marriages rarely answer,” said Mrs. Baron, with 
a sigh. 


“That is just what he was so angry with me for saying,” 


said the 


young man. “ J like a woman who is not above her station, who minds 
her house, and takes care of her husband, and that is what Mrs. R. 
? ? 


doesn’t do. Why, it was as different in Miss Berta’s time. . . . Now, 
the house is all topsy-turvy. She’s got a lady’s-maid, they tell me, but 
the dinner is disgraceful. I assure you, I am not particular—you know 
I’m not, Miss Berta—but I couldn’t eat what was on my plate. I give 
you my honour I couldn’t.” 

Berta hoped that this might be a prejudiced report, but she could not 
help feeling sad and anxious as the time came near for her to go back to 
them again. 

Alas! the prejudiced report happened to be the true one. 

If Horatia had married younger it might have been different, but it is 
almost impossible suddenly, in middle life, to become a new woman 
altogether; and from being lazy, nervous, languid, and unhandy, suddenly 
to grow brisk, orderly, thoughtful, and hard-working. 

Berta paid them one very short visit, during which all went smoothly, 
and yet she went home for another six months, very doubtful as to how 
things might turn. Her brother was not repenting, as Dr. Caton had told 
them, but it seemed to her that Horatia might begin to get tired of this 
new life, as she had wearied of the old one. 

When James and Horatia married, they both pictured to themselves 
the lives they were going to lead ; and the two pictures were not in the 
least like one another, or like the reality even. James’s picture was of 
Horatia, a happy woman, a good wife, beautiful, sympathetic, interested 
in his schemes, contented with her destiny, cheerful, and devoted. He 
saw her busy in a thousand ways, working among the poor with more 
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energy than Roberta had ever shown, understanding his plans far better, 
better able to advise, helping him, encouraging him in all good, the best 
friend, the most faithful companion. “ These instincts are unfailing,” he 
said to himself; ‘“ I know her as wellas I know myself; by what strange, 
happy intuition is one led to these discoveries ? ” 

Horatia’s picture was also of herself. Elegantly but simply dressed, 
gracefully entertaining her relations, leading a sort of Petit Trianon 
existence. Giving delicious but inexpensive little dinners, with croquet 
on the lawn, perhaps; afterwards returning among her old companions; 
gracious, unpresuming, independent, much made of, she was, especially at 
first, well satisfied with herself and what she had done, and with her 
husband. He might be a little rough and abrupt, but that she should be 
able to change; and, with her connections, it would be indeed strange if 
he did not get on, and become—who knows ?—a prosperous man in time. 
But by degrees she began to think the calm haven was perhaps a little too 
calm after all—only broken, as it were, by the vagaries of Betty and the cook 
—Horatia lost all patience with them. She detested a racket, but she was not 
accustomed to this utter seclusion, or, what was even worse, this strange 
company :—young ladies who called her dear, and who were surprised at 
everything ; homely matrons, with funny husbands; and that intolerable 
young man, Mr. Caton, who was worst of all. Fortunately she had still 
her own relations to go to. 

And meanwhile James went on prosing to himself. Long happy 
evenings, Horatia playing on the piano while he sat and smoked (as he 
was doing now) on the lawn. The whole house brightened by her 
coming—a stir of life, pleasant talk, where there had only been silence 
before, or poor Roberta’s gentle commonplaces. Dear Berta! It would 
be as happy a change for her as for himself. He could hardly believe 
that all this treasure of happiness was his, that he had a wife in the 
drawing-room, and that wife Horatia; and he put down his cigar, and 
went and looked in at the window to assure himself that it was not alla 
fancy brought about by the smoke, the faint perfume of roses, the sweet 
bewildering air of a summer’s day. And in a minute he came back, and 
began to puff tobacco, not castles in the air any more. For Horatia was 
there certainly, but so was Lady Whiston; so was Mrs. Dumbleton. 
Voices, flounces, big carriage at the garden gate. It was no fancy; and 
as he did not want to face them all, he came back to his place. 

“James!” Horatia calls, opening the window and looking out. 

James looks round and shakes his head. 

Horatia, surprised, comes out across the grass. “ Won't you come and 
see aunt Car?” 

“T am busy,” says the doctor. 

“They want us to dine there,” says Horatia, putting her hand on his 
shoulder. “They expect Lord Holloway.” 

“We dined there yesterday—there is that breakfast next week; make 
some excuse.” 

22—2 
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“ But in your profession it is of great consequence that you should 
improve your acquaintance,” says Horatia, blushing up. “They were 
just saying so. Lord Holloway has dreadful attacks of the gout.” 

“That is what I shall have if I dine there any more. You can go, 
you know. You can make up to Lord Holloway all the better if I am 
not there.” 

“‘ How can you say such disagreeable things? Of course I must go 
without you, if you will not come. It will look very odd; I don’t like it 
at all.” 

“ Then why don’t you stay?” says the doctor in his kind voice, smiling 
as she frowns. 

“ Aunt Car will be hurt as it is,” says Horatia, looking round. “] 
suppose I had better go back and tell her. It is most unpleasant.” 

James glanced a quick, doubtful look as she walked away unconscious, 
slim, tall, graceful, with her violet dress trailing over the grass and the 
daisies. She stoops her head at the window, and passes in under the 
clustering roses. After all why should not she like to go, James asks 
himself, and though he might have answered the question, perhaps he 
took care not todo so. How many such questions are there which are 
best unasked and unanswered? Truth, indeed, is greater than silence, 
and if we could always tell what was true, it would be well to speak 
always. But silence is often better than the half-truths we utter; silence 
to ourselves and of ourselves, as well as to others. 

Horatia came home about one o’clock in the morning, and found her 
husband still up, sitting in the little study, and Mr. Caton with him. 
The window was open, a candle was flaring on the table, and she thought 
there was a strange aromatic smell in the room. But it was hard to find 
Mr. Caton always there, even at that hour of the night. She was not 
safe, and she looked her displeasure. He got up with such a grave face 
as he made her a little stiff bow, that she was still more indignant. James 
too was grave, though he smiled and put out his hand. 

Horatia wrapped her white cloak round her, and turned her back 
upon Caton. 

“What have you been concocting, James? why do you sit with the 
window open? I wish you had been with me. Lord Holloway is per- 
fectly charming, and——” 

“Well, good night,” said Caton suddenly. “Good evening, Mrs. 
Rich,” and he walked off. As the door shut Horatia began indig- 
nantly, “ That man is insup——” but her husband stopped her lan- 
guidly, and said he was not up to fighting his friend’s battles that 
night. He was tired. “Is this the way he speaks to me?” Horatia 
thought. 

The next day the doctor went up to town and came back to dinner 
very silent, and much out of spirits. And Mr. Caton, as usual, looked 
in in the evening, and they were closeted together for some time, 
Horatia had taken a nervous dislike to the poor young man; his pre- 
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sence was almost unendurable to her. Rich looked hurt and vexed when 
she said so one day. 

“Why have you taken this aversion to my old companion?” he 
asked. 

‘‘ Because he is familiar and interfering,” cries Horatia. 

“ What do you say to Lady Whiston, then?” says the doctor, 
provoked. 

Horatia was still more provoked, and the little discussion ended in 
her going off alone, as usual, to the Dumbleton féte. 

But she looked so bright and so handsome in her white dress, as she 
wished him good-by, that James secretly relented, and thought he should 
like to see her admired, and determined, if he could, to come for her 
after all. 

Horatia was not sorry to go by herself. She felt more at her ease 
when her husband was not there. Old friends came up to greet her. 
Two old flames asked her to dance. Mr. Dumbleton gave her his arm, 
and took her into the conservatory for an ice. Here they all were, 
making much of her, welcoming her. Horatia could not help contrasting 
all this with her husband's grave looks and unconcerned manner. 

“ How does the housekeeping go on?” said Mr. Dumbleton. 

“ Don’t talk about it,” cried Horatia. ‘ Everything is so different. 
My genius does not lie in that direction ; and yet-—would you believe it? 
James grumbles at times.” What a pretty effect. 

They were in a long conservatory, full of trees and shrubs, and flowers 
and Chinese lanterns. The sound of distant music, the perfume of the 
plants, the soft glimmer of the lights, filled the whole place, and the stars 
came twinkling through the glass domes. Horatia was enchanted instead 
of being bored as in old times. It was an Arabian Night’s Entertainment. 
One of her cousins, who had been an old admirer of hers, came up and 
scarcely recognized her, she looked so wonderfully handsome and happy ; 
he asked her to dance, and Horatia consented, and went off laughing and 
radiant, but Henry Dumbleton looked after her a little doubtful as to 
the entire success of his match-making. 

Horatia, meanwhile, twirled and twisted, the musicians played one of 
those charming waltzes that seem to be singing and sighing with one 
breath. The music surged and sank again; it was like the sea flowing 
upon a shore; breathless, excited, Horatia danced on in cadence to the 
tune, and thought this moment ought to last for ever; she and her 
partner went to one of the windows to refresh themselves, and stood out 
upon a low balcony, close to the ground, and began to talk of old days, 
as people do when they suddenly grow confidential with time and place, 
and then they talked down to later days, and the cousin, whose name was 
Charles Whiston, reproached her for having left them as she had done: 
“Did she never regret it? Had she quite given up old friends for 
new?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Horatia; “ unequal marriages are foolish things, 
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Charles. It is not until you find yourself lonely and misunderstood in 
the midst of people who have been brought up to see things en-dessous, 
instead of en-dessus, that you begin to discover how real and how insur- 
mountable certain differences are. Things with which I have been 
familiar all my life seem strange and unfamiliar to them. There is a sort 
of suspicious defiance I cannot describe—a sort of meanness, of familiarity, 
of low jocularity.” 

“ But how could you ever marry him?” cried Charles Whiston, much 
concerned. ‘‘ This is terrible. You must come away ; you must come to 
us, we are always——” 

Some one who had been sitting under the window started at that 
moment, and got up and walked away. 

“T am not speaking of my husband,” said Horatia, blushing, and 

starting, and a little ashamed of herself. “I was thinking of—of friends 
—persons who come to the house whom I cannot be rid of. There is his 
step-mother, for instance—who came a short time ago, and interfered 
in the most unwarrantable manner. There isa certain dreadful Dr. Caton 
whom James is for ever asking. Can you fancy that man daring to call 
me Mrs. Gallipots?—don’t laugh—such vulgar insults are no laughing 
matter.” 

“Poor Horatia,” said her companion, sentimentally. “ I assure you 
I do not feel inclined to laugh.” 

The musicians began to play a new measure, and the dancers set off 
with fresh spirit. The people outside were still pacing and talking in low 
voices, the trees were hung with brilliant jewels of fire, no breath stirred 
the branches, the white dresses gleamed mysteriously through the dark- 
ness, the light steps loitered, the low voices sank. Horatia stood im- 
movable, with her head against her hand : her companion was sitting on 
the low stone parapet, and leaning lazily over the side of the balcony, 
when suddenly he started up, and stood listening. 

“Did you hear that?” he said. And once more distinctly sounding 
through the still night came a plaintive cry out of the wood. 

“Oh! go and see,” said Horatia; “ what can it be?” 

In a moment all the silent enchantment of the hour seemed broken 
and dispelled. That forlorn ery had shaken and dispersed the dreams, 
the illusions, the harmonies of the summer’s night. It was like a pebble 
falling into still waters. But it was only for a moment: by degrees the 
silence, the music, the starlight, reassured the startled people ; they forgot 
once more that pain existed in the world, that trouble could approach them. 
Horatia had almost forgotten her alarm when her cousin rejoined her. 

“It was nothing,” he said. ‘Some one fainted—a woman was 
frightened, and screamed. Dr. Rich was there, and another doctor.” 

“ My husband !” said Horatia, surprised. 

“Some one told me they had gone home with the patient,’ said 
Charles Whiston. ‘Shall we have another waltz?” Tum—tum-te-tum, 
te-tum—the music plays, and off they go. 
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When Horatia got home she found a little note hurriedly scrawled. 
«Don’t expect me to-night, I am detained.—Yours, J. R.” 

He came home next day, looking pale and exhausted as if he had 
been up all night. 

“ Who was ill?” Horatia asked. “ Who fainted?” 

“T cannot tell you who it was,” said the doctor. “Caton attended 
him. I have been very busy, and I am not well myself, Horatia. I shall 
go and lie down.” 

“You went up to the hall last night, then?” persisted Horatia. 

James did not answer, but looked at her once in an odd sort of way, 
and then went out of the room. MHoratia never quite knew what had 
happened that night. 

It seemed to Horatia that he was never quite the same again after this 
unlucky féte. She actually began to wish for Berta to come. 

Roberta’s mother had brought her that first time, and left her and 
gone away, after managing to give great offence to James, as well as to 
his wife, by one or two awkward speeches. And when Berta came back 
to the old trouble once more—the old battle and disappointment—she 
determined to be warned by her mother’s example. She would gladly 
have stayed on at home, but James kept writing for her to come, and the 
bugbear of a stepfather growled out, “ Why didn’t she go, since they were 
so anxious to have her?” and besides, there was a natural yearning after 
James in her heart, which would have brought her from the end of the 
world, if he wished it. 

But now that Horatia was mistress of his house, Berta did not like to 
interfere in the household disarrangements—for it was nothing else : 
Horatia evidently discontented and unsatisfied—James looking worn and 
out of spirits—the dinner unsatisfactory, the furniture dim and neglected, 
maids careless and unpunctual. Horatia had theories about everything, 
but did not possess the gift of putting them in practice. Every human 
being had its rights, she used to say, and those of servants were con- 
stantly infringed. The consequence was, that though Betty had time to 
read the paper and a course of history judiciously selected by her mistress, 
she had not time to dust and scrub and scour, as in days of yore, when 
the poor doctor’s rights only were considered. 

Roberta found that it was almost more than she could do, not to 
speak, not to interfere. She was ready to cry sometimes when her brother 
came in, tired and exhausted, and had to wait an hour for his dinner. She 
thought him looking ill, indeed, and changed. By degrees she almost got 
to hate Horatia, and did not do her justice for those good qualities she 
eertainly possessed. Horatia’s temper was perfect; she bore Berta’s 
irrepressible glances and loud reproaches admirably. She saw that her 
husband loved his sister; she would not pain him by blaming her. She 
often wondered that he should seem more at home with Roberta than 
with herself. She thought herself infinitely superior, cleverer, handsomer, 
better bred; but she had not Berta’s rare gift of home-making, her sweet. 
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Charles. It is not until you find yourself lonely and misunderstood in 
the midst of people who have been brought up to see things en-dessous, 
instead of en-dessus, that you begin to discover how real and how insur- 
mountable certain differences are. Things with which I have been 
familiar all my life seem strange and unfamiliar to them. There is a sort 
of suspicious defiance I cannot describe—a sort of meanness, of familiarity, 
of low jocularity.” 

“ But how could you ever marry him?” cried Charles Whiston, much 
concerned. ‘This is terrible. You must come away ; you must come to 
us, we are always——” 

Some one who had been sitting under the window started at that 
moment, and got up and walked away. 

“T am not speaking of my husband,” said Horatia, blushing, and 

starting, and a little ashamed of herself. “ I was thinking of—of friends 
—persons who come to the house whom I cannot be rid of. There is his 
step-mother, for instance— who came a short time ago, and interfered 
in the most unwarrantable manner. There isa certain dreadful Dr. Caton 
whom James is for ever asking. Can you fancy that man daring to call 
me Mrs. Gallipots?—don’t laugh—such vulgar insults are no laughing 
matter.” 

“Poor Horatia,” said her companion, sentimentally. “I assure you 
T do not feel inclined to laugh.” 

The musicians began to play a new measure, and the dancers set off 
with fresh spirit. The people outside were still pacing and talking in low 
voices, the trees were hung with brilliant jewels of fire, no breath stirred 
the branches, the white dresses gleamed mysteriously through the dark- 
ness, the light steps loitered, the low voices sank. Horatia stood im- 
movable, with her head against her hand : her companion was sitting on 
the low stone parapet, and leaning lazily over the side of the balcony, 
when suddenly he started up, and stood listening. 

“Did you hear that?” he said. And once more distinctly sounding 
through the still night came a plaintive cry out of the wood. 

“Oh! go and see,” said Horatia; “ what can it be?” 

In a moment all the silent enchantment of the hour seemed broken 
and dispelled. That forlorn cry had shaken and dispersed the dreams, 
the illusions, the harmonies of the summer's night. It was like a pebble 
falling into still waters. But it was only fora moment: by degrees the 
silence, the music, the starlight, reassured the startled people; they forgot 
once more that pain existed in the world, that trouble could approach them. 
Horatia had almost forgotten her alarm when her cousin rejoined her. 

“It was nothing,” he said. “Some one fainted—a woman was 
frightened, and screamed. Dr. Rich was there, and another doctor.” 

“ My husband !” said Horatia, surprised. 

“Some one told me they had gone home with the patient,’ said 
Charles Whiston. ‘Shall we have another waltz?” Tum—tum-te-tum, 
te-tum—the music plays, and off they go. 
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When Horatia got home she found a little note hurriedly scrawled. 
“Don’t expect me to-night, I am detained.— Yours, J. R.” 

He came home next day, looking pale and exhausted as if he had 
been up all night. 

“ Who was ill?” Horatia asked. “ Who fainted?” 

“T cannot tell you who it was,” said the doctor. ‘“ Caton attended 
him. I have been very busy, and I am not well myself, Horatia. I shall 
go and lie down.” 

“You went up to the hall last night, then?” persisted Horatia. 

James did not answer, but looked at her once in an odd sort of way, 
and then went out of the room. Horatia never quite knew what had 
happened that night. 

It seemed to Horatia that he was never quite the same again after this 
unlucky féte. She actually began to wish for Berta to come. 

Roberta’s mother had brought her that first time, and left her and 
gone away, after managing to give great offence to James, as well as to 
his wife, by one or two awkward speeches. And when Berta came back 
to the old trouble once more—the old battle and disappointment—she 
determined to be warned by her mother’s example. She would gladly 
have stayed on at home, but James kept writing for her to come, and the 
bugbear of a stepfather growled out, “ Why didn’t she go, since they were 
so anxious to have her?” and besides, there was a natural yearning after 
James in her heart, which would have brought her from the end of the 
world, if he wished it. 

But now that Horatia was mistress of his house, Berta did not like to 
interfere in the household disarrangements—for it was nothing else: 
Horatia evidently discontented and unsatisfied—James looking worn and 
out of spirits—the dinner unsatisfactory, the furniture dim and neglected, 
maids careless and unpunctual. Horatia had theories about everything, 
but did not possess the gift of putting them in practice. Every human 
being had its rights, she used to say, and those of servants were con- 
stantly infringed. The consequence was, that though Betty had time to 
read the paper and a course of history judiciously selected by her mistress, 
she had not time to dust and scrub and scour, as in days of yore, when 
the poor doctor’s rights only were considered. 

Roberta found that it was almost more than she could do, not to 
speak, not to interfere. She was ready to cry sometimes when her brother 
came in, tired and exhausted, and had to wait an hour for his dinner. She 
thought him looking ill, indeed, and changed. By degrees she almost got 
to hate Horatia, and did not do her justice for those good qualities she 
eertainly possessed. Horatia’s temper was perfect; she bore Berta’s 
irrepressible glances and loud reproaches admirably. She saw that her 
husband loved his sister; she would not pain him by blaming her. She 
often wondered that he should seem more at home with Roberta than 
with herself. She thought herself infinitely superior, cleverer, handsomer, 
better bred; but she had not Berta’s rare gift of home-making, her sweet. 
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repose of manner, her unselfish devotion to those for whom she cared. 
Horatia rarely forgot herself. Berta was like her brother, and almost 
lived in the people she loved. 

And so Horatia’s beautiful black eyes did not see all the many things 
that were amiss; her soft white hands did not work and prepare for her 
husband’s comfort; days went by ; little estrangements went by; the 
geese cackled on the common; sick people died or got well; well people 
fell sick; James Rich went his rounds, and sighed sometimes as he looked 
at his beautiful wife. It had not answered, somehow. 

Every day little stories are told: sometimes about great things, some- 
times about nothing at all. This one was about nothing at all, and yet 
the story was there to read, and I am trying to write it down. 

The people who tell the stories are generally too interested and 
unhappy, or happy, or anxious, or vexed, to look at their daily lives from 
another person’s point of view; and sometimes even other people standing 
by have not the gift of seeing what is passing before their eyes. Horatia, 
who was quick about other people, was blind to her own faults. Dr. Rich 
was the person in that household who could best read the disappointing 
little history that was telling out, day by day, under his roof, and the 
struggle of his daily life was to be blind, and not to read the open page. 
Horatia had no such scruples, and always said what she thought, and 
thought what she liked, and spoke openly to James, to the Dumbletons, 
of her fancies, disappointments, dislikes, particularly of her dislike to 
Dr. Caton. Now that Berta was there, he was always coming, and 
Horatia did not at all fancy such a brother-in-law; and so she told the 
girl, who laughed, and blushed, and acquiesced. Horatia said as much to 
James one day, who answered, somewhat absently, “Caton is a very 
clever, good fellow. I am afraid Roberta will have nothing to say 
to him; but he comes to see me, Horatia.” And that evening, after 
dinner, coming out into the garden, she saw, much to her disgust, 
Dr. Caton’s red whiskers and a cloud of tobacco under the arbour, 
where her husband was also sitting, apparently deep in conversation with 
his friend. 

Another grievance she had, which was this: she inherited a few 
hundred pounds unexpectedly about this time, which she wanted to lay 
out in doing up the house and the garden, and in more Persian mats, and 
a brougham. Dr. Rich insisted on her leaving the whole sum untouched 
at his banker’s. ‘ You shall have it in due time,” he said. ‘ Horatia, 
can’t you believe that I have some good reason for not spending money 
just now?” She could not understand this strange fancy for saving. 
He would go nowhere; he would insist on economizing in every way ; 
he would not willingly ask even her cousins to dinner. Wearied, disap- 
pointed, provoked, she began to tell herself that her marriage had been a 
mistake—she began to long to get away, to sigh for and to dream of 
liberty. They did not know how far these dreams had carried her, once 
she had given way to them. She had wished for Berta, but when Berta 
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came she grew jealous of her. Life was a miserable delusion, Horatia 
often thought. 

Berta could not help seeing there was something wrong, and put it 
all to poor Horatia’s score. It seemed to her that Dr. Caton knew more 
than he chose to tell; for sometimes she would catch a half-pitying, 
hesitating glance; and once when she met him on the common, she saw 
that he seemed almost inclined to speak, but she walked on rapidly, 
and then he changed his mind and turned away abruptly. She did not 
dare to ask what it was, for she thought that after all it might only be 
the old story that she did not want to hear. 

She was sitting one day sewing in the window, Horatia was lying on 
the sofa, the sun was pouring in. It looked a peaceful little scene enough 
—flowers and young women, novels, needlework, silence, sunlight—when 
presently Horatia put down her novel, and began to talk ; and as she 
talked, Berta began to sew very fiercely, and to blush up angrily. 

“Tt is a shame,” Horatia was saying, “‘ that I may not choose my own 
company; that I am to be forced to receive a person so distasteful to me as 
Dr. Caton. His familiarity is really unbearable. To-day he came up 
to me, and told me that I ought to take more care of James. You and 
your brother cannot understand how distasteful this sort of thing is— 
what a real want this want of congenial society is to me.” 

“You have James,” said Berta. 

“James is a dear, good James,” said Horatia, passing her hand 
wearily over her eyes ; “‘ but he has not been brought up to many things 
that I have been accustomed to. I feel a little want of sympathy, a little 
lonely sometimes.” 

A cleverer person then Roberta might have understood her better; but 
the girl was thoroughly provoked and offended. All her pent-up passion 
burst out; and she spoke, scarcely knowing what she said. 

“Do you dare to complain—you who have made James sad and 
lonely by coming to live with him—you who don’t appreciate him, who 
can’t understand his goodness? He is the best, wisest, and dearest of 
men; his gentleness and forbearance are wonderful. You neglect him as 
no wife ever neglected her husband. You do nothing to help him. When 
he is worn out you complain to him about yourself—you are so used to 
think of yourself, Horatia. I must speak. I may never come into your 
house again; but it breaks my heart to see it all. And when he comes 
home sad and out of spirits, you don’t look up—you scarcely heed him : 
you say, ‘James, shut the door, or poke the fire,’ or whatever it may be. 
I always used to think James’s wife would be the happiest, proudest 
woman in the whole world, until you came to undeceive me.” 

Even Horatia could not bear this: she, too, got angry. 

“You certainly shall never come here again, Roberta, unless I am 
away. You speak of things which are not your concern; and you should 
have been silent. Iam quite able to appreciate my husband without any- 
body to point out his merits. But sometimes I think, Roberta, that 
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either you or I had better go. Stay,” she said; “I am not at all certain 
that it is I who should remain;” and she gathered up her papers and 
books, and drew herself up to her full height, and sailed out of the room. 


And so poor James, coming home earlier than usual, found only | 


Roberta crying and sobbing in the drawing-room. Horatia was upstairs 
with a nervous attack. A strong smell of burning and a black smoke 
came in whiffs out of the kitchen. The maids were in her room sympa- 
thizing with the mistress; and the dinner was: spoiling unheeded. The 
penitent Roberta tried in vain to stop crying. 

“Tam going away,” she said; “going away this very evening. It is 
too disagreeable for Horatia to have me in the house. I have behaved so 
dreadfully. I only wonder she did not turn me out on the common. I 
am very sorry, dear James. I will do anything: I will beg her pardon, 
if she will be only kind enough to forgive what has passed, and let me 
come and see you again. Because I do love you almost more than any- 
body in the world. Please don’t hate me for behaving so badly.” 

Then he had to go upstairs to Horatia. When he came down he 
was looking yery pale and biting his lips. His wife had gasped out 
things about “your relations;” about the way in which he preferred 


them and their ways to hers; about his being more happy before she 
came; about her loneliness; about But there is no use in reca- 
pitulating all her nervous griefs. ‘You had better pack up, Roberta,” 


said the doctor, with one more sigh. “I will drive you down to the 
station. I must see you off. It is only four o’clock now; if we catch 
the five o’clock train it will still be light by the time you get home. I 
think your sister will get over it sooner if you are not here. Don’t cry, 
dear; it will be all right in a little. Ican quite understand her annoy- 
ance. Don’t cry any more, Berta; that won’t mend matters,” he said, 
cheerfully. Then he went into his study, and shut the door, and fell 
down into his big chair, and let his head fall heavily on his breast. His 
, pulses were throbbing with grief; it was all he could do to subdue his 
agitation. His wife’s passionate indignation and reproaches had upset 
him ; and that Berta, whom he looked upon almost as a daughter, should 
be estranged, and that he should be left quite alone—more lonely than he 
had ever been—was a cruel stab to this tender and sensitive heart. When 
it was time for Berta to go, he came out of his room, looking exactly as 
usual. He went to his wife’s bedside and said good-by, but she would 
not answer him; and then he came down again, and helped his sister into 
the little carriage, and took his place leisurely beside her, and they 
drove away. 

The trees seemed to fly past them, the birds went wheeling over the 
fields, a blue-grey mist hung over the distant hedgerows and the hay- 
stacks, over the farmsteads and cottages nestling in the little hollows. 

The landscape was painted in black and grey, with clouds and rain- 
water. Now and then a rain-laden wind would come blowing freshly into 
Roberta’s face. 
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As they were nearing the station, somebody came up alongside upon a 
tired horse. It was Dr. Caton. 

“T was going to look for you,” said Dr. Rich, pulling up. “ Well, 
you come in this evening, about nine o'clock. We can’t wait now, we 
shall miss the train.” And then he bent forward and said a few words, 
in a low voice. Berta wondered what it was all about, as she nodded and 
smiled good-by. Dr. Caton looked up with a strange expression. She 
wondered whether it was because she was going away; and then she 
wondered whether she should ever forgive herself, and thought what a 
comfort it would be to tell her mother everything, and to be well scolded 
as she deserved, and then kissed and forgiven like a child. She gave 
such a tremendous sigh once, that her brother began to laugh. “ You 
silly child!” he said; “ forget all about it. I will undertake that Horatia 
shall bear no malice.” Then he drove on silently for a minute, and then 
he said, “ Berta, do you think you could ever fancy Caton ?—he is a 
little rough, but he is a thorough good fellow, and very fond of you.” 

“Tam very fond of him,” said Berta, smiling, “ but I don’t want to 
marry him. Perhaps, if you praise him very much, James, in time 
Ah, here we are!” And presently Berta had kissed him, and said 
good-by, and watched him until the train had carried her away, and he 
disappeared. By leaning out she just saw him for one instant more, 
looking after her with his kind, smiling face; and then the train went 
suddenly on through the quiet country, carrying away Roberta, with her 
troubles and puzzles. The doctor travels homeward, strangely abstracted ; 
and Horatia has risen from her bed, where she had been lying, and is 
making desperate and angry resolutions. 

“Was he indeed more happy before I came? He did not deny it. 
When I gave up everything for him, I thought, at least, that he would 
love me.” She smoothed her tumbled hair, put on a shawl, and went 
downstairs and out into the open air. “It will do me good,” she thought, 
as she opened the garden-door, and walked along the gravel-walk towards 
the arbour. A book was lying on the seat; James or Roberta must have 
left it. He sometimes smoked under the honeysuckles after dinner. 
Roberta used to take her work there of a morning. Horatia hated the 
place, and never went in. The faded summer green looked almost fresh 
again in the grey, damp atmosphere; the birds flew over her head; and 
across the common the dahlias were beginning to come out. 

It was chilly and dismal enough, and Horatia went back presently 
into the house. She was shocked, and hurt, and wounded. She was not 
angry exactly; she did not like her husband less, but she was astonished 
to find she had not made him happy. She was telling herself, with some 
quiet scorn, that he wanted a housekeeper, like Roberta, and not a wife; 
that if he had been really happier before she came to him, it would be 
perhaps as well that she should leave him now. She was in a hard and 
cruel frame of mind. She began to ask herself the old question, if it had 
not been better for them both if they had never married? She began to 
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wonder how she had ever been so infatuated as to give up everything 
for this commonplace man. She was sitting on the sofa, with her head 
against her hand when he came in. 

“ You saw her off?” said Horatia, by way of saying something. 

“ Yes, we just caught the train,” her husband answered, “ or I should 
have had to bring her back.” 

“T am glad you were in time,” said Horatia, coldly. “James, you 
must make Roberta understand that she is never to speak to me in such a 
way again.” 

‘She meant no harm: she is very sorry for what has happened; she 
told me to tell you so.” 

“‘ She may well be sorry,” said the wife. ‘Iam very sorry that all 
this has happened ; it has made me know made me understand . 
and she burst into tears. 

Poor James sank back wearily into his chair. ‘Go on,” he said. 
“Tell me all your troubles, you poor woman. What has it made you 
understand ?” 

“ That we have failed to make one another happy,” said Horatia, in 
her wilfulness. ‘I could have borne to be miserable myself, but I confess 
I cannot bear to hear that you—that you were happier before I came.” 

“ But it is not so. I have been more happy since you came, Horatia,” 
said the doctor, with kind and wonderful forbearance. ‘I have been 
more happy and more unhappy. I have had you as well as myself to 
care for.” ; 

“ Ah, no!” cried the woman, foolishly and madly ; “it isn’t so. I see 
it in your face, James; I have made up my mind. We shall be friends 
always, whatever happens, but I will go back to my aunt. Roberta, who 
is a drudge at heart, can come and keep your house, and satisfy you 
better than your wife couldever hope to do. Do you hear me?” she said, 
shrilly, for he did not answer. “It is because I wish to be your friend, 
and not your housekeeper, that I am going; it is because people who do 
not agree are best apart.” 

“T don’t think so,” the doctor said, slowly, and looking at her in a 
strange, odd sort of way. “Long habit brings folks together at last; 
forbearance is a wholesome discipline for one and for the other; a man 
and a woman who are both sincerely trying to do their duty can’t fail one 
day to find their best happiness in it, and together. Suppose we part— 
it may be for ever, the ways of Providence are inscrutable—what do we 
gain ?—a life-long, may be an eternal, loneliness and estrangement and 
indifference; or suppose we struggle on together for a little time, Horatia, 
and learn at last to love one another, at any rate to forgive, to sympathize, 
to endure. Can you hesitate one moment? ” he said, in his sad voice. 

“T should not hesitate,” said Horatia, sobbing still, “if it were not for 
Roberta. If she comes here, I cannot and will not stay; my duty does 
not extend to her. James, we might love one another, even if we did not 
live together ; I might still be your best friend.” 
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The poor doctor, hurt, wounded beyond expression, could listen no 
longer, and he got up with a great sigh, and walked away out of the room. 
Horatia flung herself down on the floor, and buried her face in her hands. 
“‘ He doesn’t mean it,” she kept saying to herself. “I know he would be more 
happy without me. He is too good for me; I own he is too good for me. 
I can’t love him; I can’t understand him; I make him miserable. He 
looks wretched, and ill, and unhappy, and it is all my doing; and it is his 
doing that Iam wretched. Why did he bring me here? I must go; it 
will be better for each of us. Yes, I must—I will go.” 

James was walking up and down outside in the garden. He once 
looked up through the uncurtained window, and saw her prostrate in her 
trouble. How could he make her more happy ?—it was indeed a strange 
puzzle and bewilderment. He felt that she scarcely deserved kindness, 
and then he said to himself, kindness deserved was no kindness. ‘ What 
merit have, ye?” he muttered, and something more about publicans and 
sinners, and so once more he went back into the warm little fire-lighted 
room. He went up to her, but she did not heed him ; he stooped over 
her; he picked her up off the floor. ‘“ Horatia,” he said, “don’t you 
care for me in the least; do you want to make me very lonely, very 
wretched? Go, if you like, but I tell you you will be more miserable than 
you are now. Look at me, and tell me what you mean to do.” 

How sad he looked, how kind, how enduring. Horatia could not help 
it. She was forced to give in. She still wanted to go, to turn back to 
her old easy life; but she had not the heart or the courage to say so. She 
was silent; and she left her hand in his. He accepted her silence. 

“ We will never talk about it again,” he said. ‘And you must try 
and be more happy, my poor woman.” 

Then he took a cigar, and went and lit it at the fire, and took up his 
hat, and said he would be in directly. 

‘“‘T should like a cup of tea,” he said. ‘I am only going to smoke 
my cigar in the garden. Call me when it is ready.” 

Horatia watched him as he passed the window ; and she then rang 
the bell and ordered some tea ; and then once more sat down by the fire, 
staring at the embers. It was useless trying to get away. He would 
not let her go. By this fireside she must remain to the end. How 
inconceivably forbearing he was, how kind, how patient, how forgiving. 
Was it indeed impossible to love him? She heard his steps pacing the 
gravel outside. Why would he not let her go? What could make him 
wish that she should remain? What, indeed! Then, at last, she began 
suddenly to blame herself. 

“T don’t think I know how to appreciate his goodness,” she said. 
“Heigho! I wish he had married a model wife, who would have known 
how to make him happy, and at home.” 

Betsy brought in the tea and the candles. Horatia started from her 
low chair, where she had been sitting in a sort of dream of remorse, 
reproach, regret, indecision, and proceeded to make it ; and then she 
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poked the fire, and straightened her somewhat untidy locks, and then she 
went and tapped at the window for James to come in. 

When she looked out at the end of five minutes, she was surprised to 
see that a shower of rain was falling. She opened the casement, and all the 
wet drops came plashing into her face. She said to herself that he must 
have come in at the garden door, and gone up to his room. She went 
out into the passage, his hat was not there; she ran up the narrow stair- 
case, and went and knocked at his door. Then she looked in. The room 
was dark and empty. No, he was not there; for she spoke his name and 
no one answered. Horatia went down into the drawing-room to wait 
once more. The kettle was boiling over on the hearth, the candles were 
flaring, for she had forgotten to shut the window. As she went to close 
it, a great gust of wet-laden wind surged into the room, and one of the 
candles went. out, and the door banged. 

It was dismal and cheerless enough. She began to wish that James 
would come in. Had he gone across the common? No; she would have 
seen him pass. She went to the window once more; the trees were 
waving a little in the darkness. The rain was falling still when she went 
to the garden-door and called out, “James! come to tea!” Do you not 
know the dreary sound of a voice calling in the darkness? She came 
back into the sitting-room, took up a book, and tried to read, glancing at 
the window every instant. Once she almost thought she saw her husband 
looking in, but it was only fancy. The book she had taken was the 
second volume of some novel. She looked on the table for the first, and 
then remembered that she had seen it lying, not on the table, but on the 
seat in the arbour at the end of the garden. And then suddenly she 
said to herself, “‘ That is where James has taken shelter from the rain; 
how foolish of him not to come home! I think I will go-and fetch him.” 

She went into the hall and tied on a waterproof; she pulled the hood 
over her head; she went to the garden door a second time, hesitated a 
moment, and then passed out. It was darker and wetter than she had 
expected, and she thought of turning back; but while she was thinking 
of it she was going quickly along the gravel-walk towards the arbour, 
brushing the wet gooseberry-bushes and box borders, a little afraid of the 
blackness, a little provoked with herself for her foolishness in coming. 
She could just make out the arbour looking very black in the night; as 
she came nearer, a sort of terror thrilled over her, for she thought she saw 
something within the darkness. “ James!” she said, in a sort of frightened 
way, springing forward. ‘“ Why are you there, James?” she almost 
screamed, asshe came close up. She saw—yes, surely she saw—his white 
face gleaming through the blackness. She began to tremble with terror, for 
he did not move or seem to notice her, though she came quite close up, 
and stood before him, gasping. With a desperate fear, she put out her 
hand and touched the white face. And still James did not move or speak. 

A few minutes ago he had been a man with a tender heart sorely 
tried, with a voice to speak, with eyes to watch her reproachfully as 
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she thrust him away, with a kindly, forgiving hand always ready, and 
willingly outstretched. And now, what was he?—who was he? What. 
distanee lay between them! Could he hear her feeble wails and outcries 
across the awful gulf? ‘James !—James!—Oh! James!” the poor 
woman screamed out, hardly conscious. She did not faint; she did not 
quite realize the awful truth—she could not. 

In a minute, with hurried voices and footsteps, the maids came up the 
garden, and with them the boy, who had brought a lantern. And sud- 
denly flashing through the darkness the light fell upon the dead man’s face. 
It lit up the arbour, the dripping creepers, the wooden walls, the awful 
figure that was sitting there unmoved; and then Horatia fell with a sort 
of choking ery to the ground, prostrate in the wet, crushing the borders, 
the green plants that were drinking in the rain which still fell heavily. 

The day had begun to dawn when Horatia came to herself, and opened 
her eyes in a dazed, wide, strange way. For a minute she hardly under- 
stood where she was, and then somehow she knew that she was lying on 
the sofa in the disordered drawing-room. A maid was kneeling beside 
her, the garden door was open, the keen morning air was blowing in in 
gusts—so grey, so chill, so silent was it, that for a moment Horatia almost 
fancied that it. was she who had died in the night; not James, surely not 
James. A low man’s voice at her head, saying, ‘‘ She is coming to her- 
self,” thrilled through her as she thought for a moment that it might be 
her husband. What she seemed to remember was. too horrible to be 
thought of—too horrible to be true. It was not true. The wild hope 
brought the blood into her cheeks. She moved a little in an agony of 
suspense, and faltered his name. Only as she spoke, somehow there was 
no response. The half-uttered words died away, the hands that were 
bathing her head ceased their toil. By the silence—by the sudden quiet 
—she knew that she had spoken to the empty air; that though he might 
hear her, he would never, never answer any more, never come, never 
heed her call again; and then, suddenly, with a swift pang of despair, 
hopeless, desperate, she realized it all. 

Caton, who had almost hated her, who had said to himself that he 
would be her judge—she had killed her husband, she had wearied and 
embittered the last few hours of his life, and he, Caton, would tell her 
the truth, if there was no one else to speak it—Caton, who, in his indig- 
nation, had thought all this, could not find it in his heart now to utter one 
harsh word. He came round, and stood looking compassionately at her 
white wan face lying back, with all the black rippling hair pushed away ; 
and as he stood there, she put up her hands and covered her eyes, and 
shivered. How could he judge one so forlorn? Instead of the hard words 
he had meant to use, he only said, “ He had feared it all along, Mrs. Rich. 
He was not afraid for himself, but for those he loved. It was a heart 
disease. It was hopeless from the first ; he knew it, but he would not let 
me tell you. He was the best, the dearest-——” The young man’s voice 
broke as he spoke; he turned away, and went and stood at the window. 
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There was a long silence. At last, Horatia, speaking in her faint 
Voice, said— 

“T want you to send for Roberta. Can you send now, at once?” 

“T telegraphed last night,” Caton answered, “ when I thought there 
might be hope. She will be here in the morning. I will meet her and 
bring her to you.” 

Cnce more Horatia moved ; she got up from the couch where she had 
been lying, and she tottered forward a few steps towards the door. 

Caton sprang after her. “ Are you going upstairs to lie down? 
Where are you going?” 

“ Where, oh, where, indeed, am I going?” cried poor Horatia. “Oh, 
my James, my James!” and with a sort of cry, she flung herself back 
into a great arm-chair, which was near. ‘‘Go—pray, go away,” she 
sobbed to them; ‘ only tell me when Roberta comes.” And so, scared, 
reluctant, they went away and left her. 

Caton never forgot that terrible dawning. The black garden, the 
white mist creeping along the ground, the chill light spreading, the 
widow’s sobs and sorrowful outcries breaking the silence of the night. 

It was Roberta who roused poor Horatia from a sort of swoon of 
grief and remorse—Roberta, while trembling, silent, who led her into the 
next room, where all was so peaceful that their sobs were hushed; so 
sacred, that it seemed to them as if it was a profanity to even complain. 
Only once more Horatia burst out. “ Forgive me, James !” she suddenly 
cried, falling on her knees, and then she wildly and imploringly looked 
up at Roberta’s set white face. The girl changed, melted, faintly smiled, 
and stooped and kissed her sister. 

“ Oh, Horatia, what has he to do with trouble and injury and sorrow 
now? Forgiveness belongs to this world ; only peace, only love to the next.” 

Horatia was very ill for a long time after this. Roberta was able to 
stay with James’s wife, and to nurse her very faithfully and tenderly in 
her sorrows. In time Horatia got well, and prepared to live her old life 
again. It was the old life, but the woman was not the same woman. 
And James was carried away from his sister, fgom his wife, from his 
home, from his daily work. He was still alive somehow when Roberta 
thought of him. She could see his face, hear his voice, love him more 
tenderly even than in his life. 

One day Caton told Berta, as he had told Horatia, that James had 
thought himself seriously ill for some short time, and though he did not 
consider the danger imminent, he had taken pains to put his affairs in 
order, and to leave enough behind for the provision of those he loved. 

“When did he first know ‘ 

Roberta hesitated, and her eyes filled with tears, and Caton said that 
his first attack was one night when they were sitting together in James's 
study. Mrs. Rich had gone off to her grand relations. “I remember she 
came back and talked about her partners,” he said. 

“ She did not know ?” Berta said. 
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“Perhaps you never heard that he fainted away at that party at 
Mrs. Dumbleton’s?” Caton went on, sighing. “He went up to town 
next day to see a doctor. I am not sure that he was right to keep it 
secret. He would not let me speak. I very nearly told you once.” 

And Berta remembered the day she had met Caton on the road, and 
when she would not stop to speak to him. Things were changed now, 
for they had met in the lane by chance, and were walking on side by side 
towards the common. The common rippled westward, scattered with 
stones, and clumps of furze, and dells and hollows; geese cackled ; sunsets 
streamed across it; roads branched here and there leading to other green 
lanes, or to distant villages, or to London, whose neighbouring noise and 
rush seemed to make this quiet country suburb seem more quiet. The 
river runs between these furze-grown commons and London. People 
coming from the city, as they cross the bridge, seem to leave their cares 
and busy concerns behind them, and to breathe more freely as they come 
out upon the fresh, wind-blown plains. 

Caton and Roberta walked along one of these straight roads, talking 
sadly enough; her eyes were full of tears. Caton’s voice was broken as 
he spoke of what was past; to walk along with Roberta, even in this 
sorrowful companionship, was a sort of happiness: but even this was not 
to last for long; she was going; Horatia was going; and Caton was 
to succeed to the old place, with all its sad memories, and he thought to 
himself that he had lost his friend, and that Roberta would never care 
for him, and that life was a dismal thing, and he almost wished it was 
over. And he said almost as much. To complain was a consolation in 
itself when it was Roberta who heard him. They had come to the place 
where their two roads parted; Roberta said good-by, and looked up shy 
and gentle, blushing under her black hat. Caton put out his hand, and 
said: “This has been our last walk. You will go that way by the 
gate, and I shall walk straight on across the common, and we may perhaps 
never even meet again.” His voice sounded sad and reproachful, though 
he did not know it; and Berta’s blushes suddenly faded, and she looked 
away, and did not speak. 

A number of birds flew over their heads as they stood there, parting. 
There was nobody near to heed them, only an old grey horse browsing 
the turf, a little flock of geese clustering round a pool hard by. Berta 
saw it all in a strange vivid way. She stood there, reluctant to wait, 
and yet still more reluctant to go. The roads gleamed farther and farther 
asunder; she hesitated, wondered, waited still; but she did not know all 
that she had tacitly decided until she looked up at last, and met Caton’s 
honest bright eyes with her gentle glance. And so at last he was made 
happy, and the woman he had loved so well had learnt to care for him, 
touched by his faithful friendship for her brother, his faithful devotion to 
herself, 
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No. 2.—GIvusEPPE GIUSTI. 


Tue eminent place which the name of Giusti deservedly holds among the 
poets of modern Italy was attained by him in the course of very few 
though very eventful years; and his wide-spread fame rests on a collec- 
tion of poems so small as to occupy the pages of but one very moderate- 
sized volume. His works, even while in manuscript, had won for 
themselves a foremost place in the hearts of his countrymen of all ranks. 
They were the dread of despotic oppressors as a trenchant and terrible 
weapon in the hands of the oppressed. If ever the needs of an evil time 
called loudly for the advent of a champion, sure of eye and doughty of 
arm, to run a tilt against the hypocrisies and abuses of an utterly false 
and debased state of society, festering under the infectious influences of 
an effete and corrupt government, they did so during the years immedi- 
ately preceding the convulsion-throes of 48 in Tuscany, the poet’s 
birthplace. There, as all over Italy with the exception of Piedmont, the 
body social was lying in the sickly swoon of exhaustion which divided 
one frenzied attempt at self-liberation from another. National feeling 
was proscribed and hunted down. The very word patria was blotted 
out of the libretti of theatrical entertainments by the censors of the 
press. Education and morality were carefully kept at the lowest possible 
ebb by a government whose strength lay in the corruption of its people. 
The stilted affectations of Della Cruscan purism cramped and starved 
every form of literary creation, and no aspirant to poetic fame could utter 
his message to the world with any show of authenticity, unless it were 
first swathed, mummy fashion, in endless folds of euphuistic diffuseness, 
till all vital power was squeezed out of it in the operation. 

It was of this world, filled with hollow and sapless formulas, with 
degrading fetish-worship, and moral and political dishonesty of every 
shade, that Giusti, the young law-student, freshly transplanted into it 
from his Pisa University life, was to become the stern and indignant 
satirist, and to lend, by his stinging diatribes, a potent lever to the great 
movement of Italian regeneration, which lay as yet afar off in the mists 
of the future. That simple monument, consisting of a life-sized statue of 
the poet, which marks his resting-place beside the western door of the 
noble old church of San Miniato al Monte, where the new cemetery of 
Florence looks so airily over the city and the Val d’Arno, may well be a 
place of pilgrimage to all true Italians, as the grave of one of the fore- 
most and bravest pioneers on the path of their country’s progress. 

Giusti’s birthplace was the pretty little townlet of Monsummano, 
situated in the pleasant and picturesque hill country called Val di Nievole, 
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between Pescia and Pistoja. His father, Cavaliere Domenico Giusti, who 
belonged to an ancient and wealthy Pesciatine family, resided at Monsum- 
mano till his death, which took place at a great age some two years ago. 
Liberalism seems to have been an heirloom in the race, for the Cavaliere’s 
father was deep in the councils of the sagacious reforming Grand Duke, 
Peter Leopold, and was one of his chief advisers in framing the excellent 
code called after him the Leopoldine laws. 

Little Giuseppe Giusti was by no means a pattern child. He had 
nothing of the studious silent boy of genius about him. While yet of 
very tender age, all Monsummano could testify to the perilous escapades 
and fantastic monkey-tricks which had more than once put his life in peril. 
With book learning his parents plagued him but little. His beautiful 
and highly cultivated mother, who doted on her boy, had sore trouble 
in teaching him to read; and when at seven years old he was sent to 
begin his education under the care of a crabbed old priest at Pistoja, his 
chief stock of knowledge consisted in the notes of music and Dante's 
grand episode of Count Ugolino! The reverendo had been a tutor for 
several years at Vienna, and had brought away something of the severity 
of German drilling in his method of instruction. The five years Giusti 
spent under hiscare were neither pleasant nor very profitable, for in the 
delightful fragment of autobiography inserted in the Life prefixed to the 
two volumes of his letters by his friend Frassi, the poet says:— 

“T stayed with him five years, and brought away a good many 
floggings, and a perfect knowledge of the spelling-book; not a shadow oi 
the Latin he had taught me in those five years; a small glimmering 
of history which I had not learnt; and, into the bargain, a good deal of 
fretfulness, and distaste for everything, and an entire persuasion that I was 
good for nothing.” 

A passionate love of long country rambles, and a strong propensity 
to “romance-spinning,” induced by being kept shut up without employ- 
ment in his tutor’s darkened room in summer afternoons, while the padre 
took his siesta, were the most legible influences the old priest’s teaching 
left on his mind. 

Next came school life at Lucca, where Giusti was distinguished by no 
great aptitude for the classics, but by a vivid and tenacious memory for 
all that endless store of popular proverb and song in the purest and 
pithiest Tuscan idiom with which the region abounds. In 1826 he 
entered the University of Pisa as a law-student, and during the four 
years which he spent there, a glimmering of his future excellence as a 
poet began to manifest itself to the circle in which he lived, in the easy 
wit and readiness of some burlesque compositions in verse, which gained 
him no little social celebrity. Giusti always, in after life, looked back 
with peculiar pleasure to his college days, which were also the days when, 
with an ardent little knot of somewhat fast-going friends and fellow- 
students, he joined heart and hand in the noble though restless aspirations 
after freedom for “Young Italy.” There is a half-comic, half-wistful 
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tenderness for those old days in his Memorie di Pisa, written near twenty 
years later, which is both pleasant and touching; and many of the friends 
he then made surrounded him with affectionate care and sympathy in the 
sad period of his untimely decline. 

A dull, musty set of lawyer’s chambers in Florence, where he prose- 
cuted, after a desultory fashion, his studies for the Tuscan bar, was the 
next halting-place in the life of the future satirist. ‘“ Nothing came,” as 
he used to say himself, “ of the law-readings and the pandects of Justinian,” 
for Giusti was never called to the bar; but he soon found the key-note 
of his true vocation at Florence, in the study of the weak and wicked 
world around him. Gifted with a keen perception, which searched out 
the very root of his country’s corruptions, and a style sharp and polished 
as the best Damascus blade, wherewith to wage warfare against the tough 
fibrous jungle-growth of old abuses, he very soon broke silence and 
startled the morbid apathy of Italian social life by a series of unerring 
blows aimed at its ridicules and vices; while the political authorities 
positively foamed with rage and terror at the knowledge that such 
tremendous blasphemy against the divine right of their liege lady Austria, 
as spoke out in the young poet’s Dies Ire—a poem written on the death 
of the Emperor Francis—was circulating in manuscript through every class 
of society in Italy, in sheer contempt of all the rigours of the censorship. 

A considerable number of Giusti’s most famous satires were known by 
heart in every liberal circle for years before they appeared in print. 
Three clandestine editions of his poems were first published by the Lugano 
press, but were a source of great vexation and displeasure to the author, 
not only on account of the insertion into them of several juvenile pieces, 
which he was most unwilling to acknowledge, but because many poems 
by other writérs were admitted into the collection. In 1845 the first 
authentic edition of Giusti’s satires was published at Bastia, without the 
author’s name, It was, as may be supposed, stringently prohibited and 
fiercely hunted out by the police, but, as always happens in such cases, 
no one was Jong without the book who cared to have it, and many of its 
witty phrases and sharply pointed epithets soon passed into proverbs, and 
became part and parcel of the popular idiom. 

The Cruscanti, or stiff-necked classicists of the literary world of Italy, 
were at first scarcely more inclined to look favourably on the new satires, 
which were in all men’s mouths, than were the cringeing placemen, the 
government spies, and Jesuits, whom they scourged. Giusti had com- 
mitted the sin, unpardonable in the eyes of the Della Cruscan school, of 
writing in the living language of his country: the simple, powerful, 
picturesque idiom of the old Tuscan speech, which still flourishes almost 
unchanged in his native district of the Pistojan hills. 

The poet’s love was as intense as it was exclusive for this his beautiful 
Javella, and he was never weary of asserting its merits over the mincing 
concetti and washy verbiage of Academical prudery. In the brief preface 
to the Bastia edition of his poems, he warns his readers that he can offer 
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them only thoughts clothed “in household garb” (alla casalinga) ; and in 
the charming letter to Andrea Francioni, which is prefixed to his Tuscan 
Proverbs, published at Florence nearly ten years after his death, he 
congratulates himself, in a loving outburst of patriotic feeling, on having 
been born in a land which, “ besides its holiday garments, keeps in its 
wardrobe so rich a dressing-gown for every-day wear.” 

Among the political satires, some of the most celebrated are, the already 
mentioned Dies Ir@; The Boot, a masterly retrospect of Italy’s political 
life from ancient times till now; Don Girella’s Toast, the comic auto- 
biography ofa political turncoat; Zhe Coronation, written on the Austrian 
Emperor’s accession to the throne, and containing full-length portraits of 
all the then rulers of Italy; Zhe Congress of the Birri, in which the wor- 
shipful brotherhood of government spies set forth their views and maxims 
of wholesome rule with infinite wit and eloquence; The Land of the Dead, 
an outpouring of noble indignation against the heartless deriders of enslaved 
Italy ; An Apology for the Lottery, a powerful picture of the hideous social 
evils caused among the Tuscan people by that most fruitful and immoral 
source of government revenue; and Gingillino, a far longer and more 
varied poem than any of the preceding ones. It is a biting satire on the 
endless tribe of needy intriguers for place and power, and, though written 
for Tuscany, is only too well adapted to the habits of the same evil species 
in any country. It describes the hero, Gingillino (whose name is the 
diminutive of the word “ gingillo,” a worthless trifle), wriggling through a 
tortuous career of petty artifice towards his coveted aim, and this wretched 
political Fribble is, in fact, a type of the mean place-hunters (working 
their way to power by a course of small rogueries) who were the plague- 
sore of the land under the old régime. 

Of those satires which attacked the social cankers of the day, some of 
the finest are, The Marriage Contract, between a needy noble and a rich 
usurer’s daughter, repulsive both inmind and person; The Dance, a poem 
in three parts, which scourges the vices of a dissolute and ignorant aris- 
tocracy ; Zhe Memories of Pisa, a chapter of regrets for unsophisticated 
student-life ; A Sample of the rising Generation, which draws a fearful pic- 
ture of the enervated and debased youth of Tuscany before '48; A Public 
Singer's Cold, a satire on the exaggerated worship bestowed in these days 
on musical artistes; and many others of great merit, although the political 
satires contain far the nobler and higher flights of genius. 

The metres used by Giusti are generally very short; his rhymes 
artfully interlaced; his humour, as all true humour should be, terse and 
concentrated; the style of every line he ever wrote, whether of poetry or 
prose, highly polished with patient labour to the most graceful melody and 
exact significance, although the idiom be that of the Tuscan peasantry 
from whose lips he was wont to gather the rich and pithy phraseology in 
which he delighted. Moreover, a great number of the words, allusions, and 
proverbial sayings introduced are exclusively local, necessitating, for 
strangers at least, if not for Italians from other parts of the peninsula, the 
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use of a glossary, such as is appended to Le Mounier’s edition published in 
1854. All these peculiarities render the satires especially rebellious to 
translation, and make many parts of them quite incapable of faithful 
rendering into a foreign language, unless at the expense of too much of that 
sharp bitter significance and ringing cadence which stamp the original, 
and which any attempt at paraphrase is sure to sacrifice. 

When all Italy rose in 1848 in her vain but gallant struggle for 
freedom, Giusti, as may be supposed, was not among the last of her sons 
to lend his hand to the contest. Not that he at any time leant towards 
republicanism, as several of his poems can testify ; for he, in common with 
the most illustrious Italians who were actors in that eventful time, stoutly 
maintained his constitutional principles, even to the bringing down on him- 
self the ribald obloquy of mob orators as a traitorous deserter from his 
country’s cause, in that distracted masquing time of ’49, with its Guerrazzi 
dictatorship, which issued, of necessity, in shameful defeat and Radetzky 
despotism. Giusti was returned as member for Borgo a Buggiano, in 
Val di Nievole, to the first Tuscan National Assembly, in 1848, and a 
second time, after its dissolution, in the following year, to the great rage 
and discomfiture of his cowardly accusers. His health had, however, been 
wavering for several years before, and the fatigue and poignant anxieties 
of that disastrous session did much towards entirely oversetting his nervous 
and delicate constitution. He had never married, though public rumour 
taxed him, at different times during his career, with more than one tender 
attachment; but his household ties were of the fondest, and never had 
man won for himself truer or more loving friends than he possessed among 
the worthiest and most distinguished of his countrymen. But the disap- 
pointment of a life-long hope is a sharp irritant to the wasting of hectic 
fever, and poor Giusti, weak and spiritless, wandered about for a few last 
sad months from Florence to Pescia, from Pescia to Leghorn, and thence 
back again to Florence, tormented by the pulmonary disease which was 
consuming him, and still more by the sight of the ruthless military tyranny 
which the Austrian occupation daily inflicted on his passionately loved 
country. His very poetic power seems to have flickered low in these last 
days, and nearly died out before him; for the poems written after 1847 
are few, pale, and fragmentary, with the exception of one, The Republic, 
which lashes the pseudo-apostles of the Phrygian cap with all the pungent 
verve of his brightest days, and which reads a terribly prophetic warning 
to such as even, at the present day, uphold the Imperial nostrum of an 
Italian Confederation, telling them that,— 


If the loaf ye crush and crumble, 
Ultramontane jaws will mumble 
All its parts more easily, 


Giusti’s illness terminated in death on the 31st of March, 1850, at the 
house of his dear and tried friend the Marchese Gino Capponi, in Florence. 
When borne to his resting-place in the new burying-ground of San Miniato, 
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the Grand-Ducal government used every means except absolute force to 
prevent the funeral being made an occasion of public mourning. 

Besides the before-mentioned Le Mounier’s edition of Giusti’s poems, 
which comprises all those published by himself in 1845 and 1847, together 
with several others found among his papers, his collection of 3,000 Tuscan 
proverbs, with illustrative notes, was published at Florence in 1858, and 
in 1860 appeared two volumes of his Correspondence, containing some 400 
letters, as perfect in style as they are simple and earnest in feeling. This 
unrivalled style of his, so playful, energetic, and unaffected, was only ‘ 
attained by indefatigable care and study. He copied and re-copied even 
the least important of his letters; nay, he would add finishing touches to 
a rough draft, after he had posted the letter itself. If such was the 
attention he gave to his correspondence, it is easy to believe that the 
labour bestowed on his poetical compositions was enormous. His nearest 
friends declare that, when to all appearance complete, he would lay by his 
work for a good while, and “strive to forget it,” then recommence the 
task again, “ thoughtfully weighing it all, from the ideas to the commas,” 
hardly leaving a single verse unaltered, and trying its effect from time to 
time upon different auditors, even in the humblest walks of life; yet it 
seems almost impossible to believe, while reading them, that some of his 
finest passages should not have been thrown off in the fire of vivd voce 
inspiration, so unstudied and unstrained do they appear. 

Of the following passages selected for translation from Giusti’s satires, 
the first is an extract from Gingillino, being that part of the poem in 
which its typical hero, unskilled as yet in the intricacies of his trade, is 
instructed therein by an ancient dame of high standing on the Pension- 
list, the widow of a wealthy, unscrupulous financier, and of course 
thoroughly versed in all the arts of place-hunting. Her ladyship’s 
“method” takes up almost the entire extract. 

The second extract consists of the entire poem entitled Z/ Giovinetio, 
a name which must be translated by the periphrasis, a sample of the rising 
generation. Such as Giusti here holds them up to infamy and scorn, were 
the majority of the youth of Italy before her revolution days. Such, 
thank heaven! they are no longer; and in this great and speedy change 
lies her surest and most living promise of social regeneration. 

The third piece chosen for translation is part of a poem which exhibits 
the Tuscan satirist in a more amiable and playful mood than is his usual 
wont. It is styled LZ’ Amor Pacifico, and ironically exalts the advan- 
tages of a quiet, comfortable, jog-trot attachment over the feverish, 
romantic emotions, the bliss and bale of a “sensation” engagement, with 
all its following of agitation and distraction. The poem opens with four 
stanzas, containing a sort of dedication of the tale and its moral to the 
poet’s ladye-love, who appears to have inclined, like himself, to the 
agitato style of tenderness, and she is duly exhorted to take pattern by the 
even-tempered sleek “ turtle-doves” of the story. These opening verses, 
as well as a large subsequent portion of the poem, are of necessity 
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omitted in the translation, from their too great demand on limited space— 
the lovers’ way of life and the episode of the declaration being strung 
together in such sequence as to form a comprehensible whole. 


1 


GINGILLINO. 


Instructions to a Young Aspirant for Office. 
* * * x 


That you must cut all liberals whatcver, 
All men of genius, all the “dangerous” crew, 
Not prate of books nor papers, but endeavour 
To prove that they are all High-Dutch to you; 
That you must bolt your heart, and hold your tongue, 
You’ve known yourself, I’m well aware, for long. 


These things are of the science of omission. 
Of that you’ve learned as much as I can tell. 
To teach you such would be a vain addition ; 
Logs to the forest; water to the well. 
You’ve made a first-rate start. There’s nought remaining 
But to receive your second half of training. 


And, first and foremost, learn to bend your back! 
Be veneration’s self personified. 
Dress ill. your clothes should fit you like a sack 
And always take some big-wig for your guide. 
The cowl does make the monk, in such a case, 
And the wall’s valued by its plaster face. 


Acquire that see-saw aptness for deceiving— 
That eye which heeds, or heeds not, for its end; 
That slippery trick, ’twixt doubting and believing, 
Which says both yes and no—you comprehend! 
That sweet and sour, in short, which stamps the race, 
From Spy to Gold-stick, all as men in place. 


No beard, of course!—A man in public service 
(The thing’s well proven, plain, and natural), 
The more effete he both in face and nerve is, 
The more he’s sure to please his Principal. 
But, I must say, to help you on in this, 
Your mother has not done her part amiss, 


To mass and sermon never fail to go! 
Be sure you’re seen, before you say a prayer, 
And choose your time and bench to make most show 
When some great man, some Commissary’s there. 
Nay, stand on guard just where the lustral vase is, 
And give him holy-water as he passes. 


Get introduced, and every blesstd night 
Visit some lout they’ve made a Minister. 
There, choose your tune and change your stops aright, 
According as his tastes or whims prefer, 
And if tomfoolery’s the thing for winning, 
Play the tomfool, and sct the folks a-grinning! 
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If there be cards, and gravity’s the rule, 
Oblige him; take a hand; do all you’re able. 
Laugh if you lose. Gulp if you’re called a fool. 
Be the “Pope Sixth,”’* the butt of all the table. 
When he has fleeced, and mocked, and called you dunny, 
Your host must pay you with the public moncy! 












Keep him supplied with news, and ferret out 
Fresh scandal, gossip, all that folks will tell you; 
And, so to speak, what the whole town’s about, 
Down from his Highness even to Stenterello.t 
Whether from meanness, mightiness, or leisure, 
Gossip we know’s his Highness’s best pleasure. 













If, by the Devil’s luck, your man fall ill, 
Visits, my friend! long visits, and in plenty! 
York the M.D.’s and druggists with a will! 

Run up his stairs ten thousand times, or twenty. 

Stick poultices and plasters as desired ; 

In short, do——any dirty work required! 












If he get well, the credit’s yours, you know. 
But if you see him growing weak and worse, 
Why, “kiss the door-lock,” as they say, and go! 
Leaving the priest to fill your place, of course. 
Dead men lie still, and live ones soon grow quict, 
So, toady where you gain some profit by it. 













As to his womankind too, have a care; 
For in their hands, believe me, you may find 
Perchance a ladder, and perchance a snare; 
So tack about according to the wind. 
Keep them well pleased, be friends with every onc, 
But ere you venture farther —“ Gently, John!” 













If the wife’s young, submission and respect 
For her and all her household! if she’s not, 
Your arm is hers at all times, recollect! 

Coax her; escort her; serve her; and what not, 

Old women, friend! old women pull you through it. 

They tug as they get tugged; I ought to know it! 













Beware the menial tribe, above all other 
Venal and false; grease well their wheels, and place 
No stone before them. “ One hand washes t’other,? 

They say, “and both together wash the face.” 
So goes the world-game still. ‘“Ca’ me, ca’ thee”— 
When you’ve your reasons for ’t, especially. 















* A term taken from the game at cards called Je Minchiate, at which the loser and 
laughing-stock of the other players is called the “ Pope Sixth.” 

¢ Stenterello is the well-known mask or personification of low Florentine character 
on the Italian stage, 
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Each man in power—a rule that never fails— 
Keeps a fine valet greater than himself, 
Who takes his lord’s belongings for his vails, 
Just as his lordship prigs the nation’s pelf. 
If yours have one, close friends you must become 
As bread and cheese, and call him “Jack” or “Tom.” 


Say there arise a scandal, a dispute, 
A hurly-burly in your patron’s house— 
“ Know-nought knew much who knew when to be mute,” 
Says the old saw. Be mute, then, as a mouse. 
Great men will sometimes act like fools, ’tis certain, 
In their own homes. Be ours to-——— drop the curtain! 


In flattery be bold, and fire away. 
Give it him right and wrong, at any cost. 
Praise his great genius; praise his wits astray ; 
Praise all he’s done; if nothing, praise that most. 
And where you can discern nor rhyme nor reason, 
Praise and repraise him, in or out of season! 


Hook a rich wife; and laugh at dignity. 
(Of principle no mention need be made!) 
For if their Mightinesses’ high decree 
Should yoke you to a frightful shrew, a jade, 
So but the pill be gilded to your tongue, 
Swallow it, and the frontispiece be hung! 


Jump at all hints. Keep begging every way. 
Take all they give you, so they let you serve; 
But—beg! “ The toad refused to beg,” they say, 
“ And therefore got no tail.” Besides, observe 
That if not propped and fostered by our need, 
Great men’s authority’s a dream indeed. 


A Premier’s soul’s made of the self-same hash 
Which serves for yours and mine, or pretty nigh ; 
And the vain fool who spends the public cash 
Takes credit for the sunshine in July, 
Deeming, in pompous nullity of mind, 
There’s nothing he can’t do, if so inclined. 


Never be scared by that wide sea of prate, 
That putting off of favours for all time— 
Those may-be’s, but’s, and if’s, of men of State 
The everlasting slang and pantomime— 
That still recurring “ We must think !” “ We’ll sec!” 
Of those big blockheads who are up the tree. 


Remember to ignore and overpass 
Each rude rebuff, each peevish look and tone, 
And, like Pope Sixtus, write yourself an ass 
If you’re resolved to reach your papal throne. 
After the bitters sweets will come at length, 
And sturdy begging beat close-fisted strength ! 


With profit Gingillino did attend 

To the sage preachment of his vulpine friend. 

He went ; he knuckled down ; he bared his crown; 

He crept, crawled, coaxed and cringed to sword and gown; 
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And when they’d dried him, tried him, sifted him, drifted him 
From Dan to Beersheba, at last they lifted him— 

When the whole process they’d gone through and through, 
With rites baptismal and with chrismal too— 

Their heaven of three-piled roguedom to ascend, 

Took him within the fold—and that’s his end! 


ee er oo 


A SAMPLE OF THE RISING GENERATION. 


Poor wretch! he laysshim prostrate, 


At scarce eighteen, to mourn 
His windy dis-illusions, 

And mould to sourest scorn 
His beardless lip unripe— 
Aye reeking with the pipe. 


Pecking stray scraps of all things, 
With shrunken dried-up noddle ; 
Yet knowing nought of any, 
He’s fain to coax and coddle 
His mind into a doze 
Of make-believe repose. 


A long-haired, washed-out copy 
Of Absalom, his trade is 
To mutely dangle after 
“ Uncomprehended ” ladies. 
Intent on sinful scheming, 
His very vice is seeming. 


And while he quaffs with longing 
The vapid poison mixed 
By some fair Penelopeiin, 
Who halves her heart betwixt 
Paramour and confessor, 
As love or virtue press her, 


The poor stage-Petrarch, crazy 
With heat of feckless passion, 
Whining a dismal ditty 
Out of his soul’s starvation, 
Be-rhymes that parlous jangle 
Where Vice and Virtue wrangle. 


Limp—half-alive—spasmodic— 
A guttering candle’s end— 
As putative a lover 
As putative a friend ; 
A mighty frown he apes, 
Half poetry—half gapes. 








And in asthmatic doggrel 

Dares stutter forth God's name. 
But if belief be in him, 

It sputters like a flame 
To its damp wick ill-suited ; 
Half-Christian—thrice diluted 


With songs about “the People,” 


“Ttaly,” “ Progress,” “ Light ?— 


Stale cant of our Arcadians !— 
Through ball-rooms every night 

Neck-deep in feasts he roves ; 

Martyr in primrose gloves! 


To cloak the hollow weakness 
Of his lame wit, he wails 

About his “ nascent genius 
Whose broken pinion fails:” 

That old conceited cry 

All seedling pedants try. 


He says he’s “like a flower 
Which falls before its time, 
For want of dews more healing 
And a more genial clime,” 
But lacks the pluck and sense 

To own his impotence. 


Rich in foreboded promise, 
The first step, down goes he! 
Then lisps that “he’s a-dying.” 
Of what? The thrush, may be! 
O thou light worthless thing! 
Thou bud deflowered in Spring! 


Tis thine effete aspirings, 
And cravings, which are nought 
But embryos and abortions 
Of violated thought ; 
Thy slip-shod fancy straying 
Like Madness gone a-Maying ; 


Tis these that hold thee captive 
In purposeless misrule ; 
And, by thine over-striving 
To snatch at life, O fool ! 
Thou writh’st in limbo lonely, 
Palsied bantling only ! 





SRA Aenea 


ee ee 
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LOVE AND A QUIET LIFE, 


* * + * 


Two faithful souls, for twenty years and more, 
Adored each other in pacific vein; 
The fair the name of Veneranda bore, 
And Ser Taddeo was yclept the swain— 
Full-bodied names, slow-cadenced in emission, 
Fit for two tranquil folks in prime condition. 


The lady was a placid roly-poly— 

A very carnival personified ; 
In look for all the world resembling wholly 

A plump fowl fed on rice for Christmas-tide. 
Her heavy gait said, “ This side up! With care!” 
One felt, a mile off, her narcotic air. 


Fat as a friar, and paunchy as a sack, 
Her dear Taddeo’s form was like big B, 
A comfortable soul ! whose fine broad back 
Seemed made to sit for all eternity. 
A lump of dough that walked, paused, puffed, and vied 
With a cock-turkey in his fan-tailed pride! 
* x * # 


Taddeo by his charmer would sit down, 

With “How d’ye do, love? How’s your appetite ? 
“Indeed,” quoth she, “I can’t complain my own.” 

“ And you, do tell me, did you sleep last night ?” 
“Eleven hours, my dearest dear, right through.” 
“T think at noon I must have dreamt of you.’ 


And there for half the day he’d sit and prose, 
Stock still, at ease, as dumb as oil ; or let 

Long yawns in plain chant quaver thro’ his nose ; 
And, as ’twere syrup or sweet anisette, 

Suck in content the tranquil nonchalance 

Of his belovéd’s full-orbed countenance. 


The while that lukewarm lady, soft and slow, 
Reclining, held her knitting for the nonce, 
(Taking a stitch up each half hour or so) 
Bleated small simpers at her darling dunce ; 
And asked him now and then if he would take 
A sip of “ that Vin Santo” for her sake. 


And oft when evening signalled with the dark 
The hour to wend to opera or play, 
Quoth Veneranda, nodding o’er her work 
(Not stirring from the sofa, by the way, 
And yawning first), “Love! is the weather clear?” 
“Oh! splendid!” “What’s o’clock ? do tell me, deag! ” 


“ Just eight.” “ What! eight ? I’ll go and dress directly.” 
“ Ay, do!” “ But won’t it bore you so to wait ?” 
“No, no; don’t hurry!” “Oh! I dress so quickly.” 
(And there they squat the while, as fixed as fate.) 
“ What time, Taddeo?” “Nine.” “ Well, I suppose 
I must go dress,” but deuce a bit she goes } 
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“ Taddeo, dearest! will my black gown do?” 
“ Yes; wear the black one.” “ Must I take my shawl ? 
Advise me, do!” “ Ay, take it.” “ But, you know, 
The weather’s warm!” “ Best not then, after all.” 
But there they stick ; until she asks again, 
“ What is the time, dear love?” “ It’s half-past ten.” 


“ Good gracious ! Where’s that maid? I wish she’d come ?” 
“ Bat why go just to see the curtain drop ?” 
“ Another time. To-night we’ll stay at home.” 
“‘You’re more than right.” “ Well, then, it’s time to sup!” 
And at this breakneck pace, as you may guess, 
All other matters of their lives progress. 


* * * * 


O blessed peace! O close and sacred tie ! 
Long life to Veneranda and her dove! 
But I must needs inform you how and why 
This faithful pair first told their tender love. 
At a friend’s house they’d dined, and when upstairs 
Found themselves side by side in two arm-chairs. 


When half an hour had mutely passed away, 

Taddeo plucked up heart, and broke the ice. 
“ Pray, madam ... did you like the cream to-day ?” 

“ Delicious!” “ I’m so glad you thought it nice. 

The ham, too?” “ Exquisite!” “ And then the birds ?” 
* Perfection!” “ And the fish?” “ Beyond all words ! 


Tis true that we had hardly room to sit.” 

“ Nay ; ’twas a pleasure, when one sate by you; 
But if, dear ma’am, I jogged your arm a bit, 

Trust me, ’twas what I could not choose but do.” 
“Don’t mention it! You suffered, I suspect? 
I’m stout, you see.” “ An excellent defect!” 


“Indeed?” “Indeed! That face now, in my eyes, 
Blooms like May-day. Long may it last in blow!” 

“T’m healthy!” “ Healthy! Fresh as Paradise!” 
“Come, come! I’m somewhat stout!” “ And better so. 

For my part, if I might, I’d very fain 

Have leave to call upen you, now and then.” 


“Oh! you’d be bored !” “I bored ! What words are these ? 
’Twould rather be my best and primest pleasure.” 
* Fie ! Now you’re flattering ! Well ! come when you please !” 
“T think, dear madam, in no common measure, 
Our characters are fitted to unite. 


What do you say ?” 
“La! Well—perhaps they might!” 
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On the Zand of the Eisteddfod. 


1+ 


Like a great many other people Mr. Stainley of Brompton had occasionally 
seen the word Eisteddfod in print, but its nature as well as its pronuncia- 
tion had always been an absolute mystery to him. Still, he was ever ready 
to learn, and it was with the greatest delight that he accepted the pro- 
position of his friend Mr. Busby to join him in an expedition with a view 
to ascertaining something about this mysterious thing. For Mr. Busby 
had been invited to Llanrhyddiog by his aunt, for the occasion, with 
permission to bring a friend. 

First, Mr. Busby did his best to give his friend an idea as to the way 
in which the word Eisteddfod was pronounced. He said that if written 
properly it would be something like Eyestethvod ; and as to its nature, it 
might be said to be a great meeting of the bards. Mr. Stainley wanted 
to know what a bard was, and Mr. Busby said he believed anybody in 
Wales could be a bard if he chose; and he was not obliged to have a harp. 
But he promised to introduce Mr. Stainley to Professor Jones, who would 
tell him all about it. 

Five or six hours’ travelling by the Great Western the next day 
brought them to within four miles of their destination; and as they com- 
menced their journey by road to Llanrhyddiog, they were practically 
advised of the evils attending the want of punctuality, which is a charac- 
teristic of the Welsh people. It is quite useless arranging things in 
Wales, for your true Welshman treats time and appointments with con- 
tempt. He prefers to muddle on until he muddles into a rut, and in that 
rut the wheel runs sluggishly, obstinately, grinding down all obstacles. 
It had been arranged that the old lady’s phaeton should be waiting for 
her visitors at the railway station; but somebody had evidently forgotten 
all about it, or it had gone to meet some one else, or the driver had gone 
on an errand with it first. Under these circumstances, there was nothing 
to be done but to ride on a shaky omnibus that was not much bigger 
than a large-sized packing-case, drawn by a desponding horse, and 
driven by a large-jawboned, sour, hungry-looking Welshman. As a 
rule, the driver of a public conveyance is regarded as a kind of enter- 
tainment. The wit of an Irish car-driver is proverbial, and the mys- 
terious dignity of an English stager invests his remarks with authority. 
The contrast was so great between all other known coachmen and this 
Welshman, that Mr. Busby felt absolutely guilty in having brought his 
friend into a land that could produce such an object as the driver of a 
coach endowed with neither wit nor wisdom. The influence of the man’s 
silent presence was so depressing that both travellers felt wonderfully 
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relieved as they entered “The World’s End” at Llanrhyddiog, where 
David Jones, the landlord, received them with a degree of hospitality 
almost enthusiastic. David Jones was cherishing a hope that the gen- 
tlemen who had travelled on his “mail-coach” would stay in his 
house. But he seemed to be afflicted with a feeling of caution, visible in 
a lingering expression in the corner of his eye, as if he would like to have 
a good look at his guests unobserved. It was a kind of, How much shall I 
ask ? or, What can I get out of you? or, Will you cheat me? look. It is 
the custom of men all over the world, with few exceptions, to ask for 
more than they mean to take, and offer less than they mean to give; 
but nowhere can the system be carried to so great an extent as in a 
Welsh market. Your thorough Welshman will out-Jew a Jew at a 
bargain. 

Lounging about the entrance to the World’s End, as our friends 
entered, and seated in its kitchen, were some dozen or so of colliers, 
drearily smoking. They had just come up from the pit, and their gar- 
ments were very diversified with patches and coal-dust. There was a 
remarkable contrast to the native population in another room of the inn, 
in the person of a rather coarse-looking stranger, who smacked his lips 
as he ate his dinner, and made a perfect demonstration of being there, as 
if he were not at all afraid, and wished people to know it. 

“A fine day,” suggested Mr. Stainley. 

“ Oh, yes, it’s a fine day,” said Mr. Gulpin, the stranger. “ Belong 
to these parts, sir?” 

““No, thank you,” said Busby. 

“Same to you,” replied Mr. Gulpin. He had come down on business, 
he added, but he thought he might possibly put in an appearance at the 
Listeddfod. 

On the next morning the church bells of Llanrhyddiog rang their best. 
Most of the shops were closed, and the houses seemed to have emptied 
themselves into the streets. The day was a dry and a warm one, and 
dust was consequently plentiful. The dust of a Welsh town, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a colliery, is of the blackest description, for it is principally 
composed of coal-dust that lies about the pathway like so much black 
lead. Lolling about the town, some sitting on the parapet of the bridge 
over the stream, were the colliers, dressed in their best. The best of a 
Welsh collier is a suit of black cloth of ordinary cut, and a common 
cloth cap. For the most part, when so dressed, they will keep their hands 
in their pockets, a luxury their daily labours deprive them of. These 
colliers do not talk much, but now and then one of them will pass a 
remark in Welsh on the figure, dress, or manner of a stranger passing by, 
and then his companions show their yellow teeth in a dull, dry way, and 
cross or uncross a leg, or otherwise shift their position, to shew they are 
alive to and appreciate the joke. The great men of the town were going 
to and fro, wearing on their breasts imitation leeks, made of green ribbon, 
and metal Prince of Wales's feathers. The women, too, wore their tall 
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hats; and such of them as could not afford such gorgeous attire, con- 
tented themselves with that oddly-shaped straw head-covering that is 
neither a bonnet nor a hat, and partakes of the nature of both, being 
expressly adapted for the use of those who desire to carry loads to market 
on their heads. The dresses of the women were very warm and com- 
fortable, composed of linsey ; nearly all being of the same pattern of black 
and red stripes, on a brown ground, arranged in a novel manner, with 
the front of the skirt taken up by the hem to the waist, and pinned behind, 
as some women in England are wont to do when they carry water. The 
petticoat thus exhibited was of similar material, and reached to within a 
foot of the ground. Most of the dresses are partly open at the neck, and 
display an ample white neckerchief, and the shoulders were covered by 
a woollen shawl of similar pattern, and in some cases of a brilliant red 
colour. Many of the faces of the older women seemed pinched and con- 
tracted; with few exceptions their skin seemed parched and dried up, 
and their dark eyes seemed almost terror-stricken, making them look 
as if they were in constant fear. These women were hurrying about in 
twos and threes; and it was noticeable here, as in most Welsh towns, 
that the appearance of the women was more refined than the appearance 
of the men. 

The Eisteddfod was to be held in a large tent, and, though announced 
to commence at ten, it was eleven before there was any sign at all of a 
commencement, and this sign consisted of a number of people flock- 
ing to the entrance, with fiercely earnest faces, as if something very 
dreadful had happened, and crowding through the doorway faster than 
John Jones could collect the tickets. This made him very angry, and 
gave rise to much gesticulation. The mania for immediate entrance had 
not seized all intending visitors. Some were loitering still. There was 
William Griffiths, a grim-looking farmer, perfectly oblivious of time, 
talking to Griffith Williams, who was oblivious also. 

“ Ar ’ou going to try with ’oo harp, man?” asked Griffith Williams. 

“No, indeed, not I. I was try last year, but there is William Jones, 
he is to be one of the judges this time.” 

“ Ay, ay, indeed now it is great pity he was be made a judge of. Yes, 
indeed,” responded Griffith Williams. 

That William Jones was to be one of the judges, would be held, by any 
one who knew the facts of the case, a good and sufficient reason for William 
Griffiths not to compete for a prize; and if you were to ask William 
Griffiths why, he would tell you, “ For you to understand, it was but small 
matter, but William Jones was keep horses, ’ou see, and one of the horses 
was kick very bad, and he was kick the groom, and killed him. So that 
for you to understand, there was to be an inquest upon him, and I was on 
the jury. And we was all asking questions, according to the rule; and 
for you to understand, I did ask if the horse was ever kick before. And 
so he say it was a very unneighbourly question to ask, and ever since he 
was bear me ill-will, shocken bad, yes indeed.” 
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Under these circumstances there was a danger of William Jones being 
hypercritical, notwithstanding the question that William Griffiths asked 
was such a fair one; but William Griffiths might have added that “ William 
Jones was like the question so little that he spit in my face and abused 
me shocken the very next time he did meet me.” This William Griffiths 
thought was to be regretted, for the prize was ten guineas, and he should 
have been under other circumstances sure to win it, “‘and times was 
very bad now, yes indeed to goodness, shocken bad.” 

At half-past eleven, it occurred to the conductors of the Eisteddfod 
that it was about time to commence. Accordingly, the chief bards opened 
their Gorsedd within a magic circle of stones, arranged as ordered by the 
Druid priests, and when the proclamation had been read, the Arch-Druid 
expressed his willingness to confer bardic titles upon qualified candidates, 
who had excelled in contests for pre-eminence in prose, poetry, or song. 
But it appears that the people, for the most part, save the chief bards 
the trouble of conferring titles now. They think themselves quite 
competent to judge of their own excellence, and so take a title to their 
fancy. When the ceremony of the Gorsedd was over, the president was 
escorted to the Eisteddfod, and installed in his seat, amid the blowing of 
trumpets and the sound of the harp. After this an address was read to 
him, recounting his virtues. This president was the M.P. for the county, 
a very bad speaker, but very rich, and equally gracious; diligent to create 
the impression that he enjoyed the meeting and did not at all consider 
himself bored. He commenced his reply by complimenting everybody, 
and ended by showering adulation on the Welsh as a people, which, being 
precisely what a Welshman above all things likes, was received with 
many cries of ‘‘Clywch!” an exclamation that may be interpreted “ Hear.” 
After this the president called upon the United Dyffryn and Llanllwch 
choirs to lead off in a competition for a prize for singing a Welsh glee, 
entitled “ Chiw Feibion Dewrion Dirwest.” By some means the choir had 
become disunited, and while a gentleman went to gather it, the company 
had ample time to look about them. 

The tent was capacious, and in it were gathered between two and 
three thousand people. Among them were the bards Creuddynfab, Myfyr 
Mon, Yuysgainganol, Cynddelw, Nefydd, and a host of other grim Druids. 
The younger of the people looked plump and merry, but the elders were 
very sombre, and most of the men had those large cheek-bones which 
Mr. Busby said were occasioned by the hard work of speaking the 
language. Mr. Busby would have been more confirmed in his opinion 
had he been made acquainted with the fact spoken to by some ministers 
of the land, that they would rather preach five sermons in English than 
one in Welsh, so tiring is that tongue. The platform was a very large 
one, and it was ornamented by the mottoes, “ Y gwir yn erbyn y byd,” 
which means, “ Truth against the world ;” and “Cymru dros byth:” 
“Wales for ever;” and in its midst was an empty chair fantastically 
adorned with garlands. It was the ambition of many to sit therein, but 
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it was reserved for the winner of “the chair prize "—a literary feat of the 
first magnitude, attempted only by the most accomplished bards. Round 
about on this platform were arranged some fifty or sixty seats, reserved for 
those who liked to pay for them. Among these extravagant people were 
Busby and Stainley, the former sitting between Mrs. Davies and her 
daughter Ruth, the latter on the other side of Mrs. Davies, making believe 
that he was as comfortable as if he were next the comely Ruth. 

Mrs. Davies, of Llanllwch Fawr, was an unmistakeably comfortable old 
lady and an admirable specimen of the commendable Welshwoman. 
Her face was round, plump, and peacefully expressionless and uncon- 
cerned about everything. Ruth was a more delicate copy of her mother; 
and as she had received a thorough English education, and been duly 
“finished,” she shone well among the less well to do ladies of 
Llanrhyddiog. 

To say that Miss Ruth was educated in England is to hint at the 
existence of a feeling among the Welsh not generally admitted by them. 
They venerate their old language, but they undoubtedly respect English ; 
so much so that some take a pride in not being able to speak Welsh, 
and some are taunted that it is pride, and not ignorance, that prevents 
them from using it. A Welshman will not go so far as to admit that it 
is a thing to be proud of, the not understanding of Welsh. On the con- 
trary, he argues against it, but at the same time he has an inward feeling 
that the Anglo-Welshman has the advantage of him, is more respectable 
and will make his business pay better. Thus it is that shrewder Welsh- 
men give their children an English education, and care little whether 
they learn Welsh or not; and to make up for it, deliver enthusiastic 
speeches on the gloriously poetic language that is going to last until 
the hoary-headed hills amongst which its sound is heard are bowed to a 
level with the plain —which, in plain language, of course means—for ever. 

Just the same feeling that induces this unadmitted respect in the 
Welsh for England, induces them also, on the occasion of their grand 
Eisteddfod, to hover round any foreigner who may have travelled into 
Wales in search of the honour that he lacked at home. They do not 
confine their admiration solely to hopeless literary men; but any blighted 
musician whom society will not appreciate, or any scientific discoverer of 
commonplaces whom learned societies refrain from commending, will be 
permitted to read any number of papers, or perform any number of airs, 
in reason, at the assembly of the bards of Cymru. 

This year they had secured an entirely new lion—a perfect novelty, 
in the person of Augustus Laurie, who, with his little body sitting on a 
chair, and with one of his little legs cocked on another chair, as he pulled 
his long brown whiskers, said, in his off-hand, smiling way, that he was 
commissioned by Government to inspect the salmon-fisheries, under 
the new Act of Parliament. This was the only account the dapper 
little man gave of himself; and no one knew any more of him, beyond a 
whisper that he was related to “the great Lauries of Scotland,” whoever 
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they might be. None knew exactly how he came to be famous in their 
midst, except Mr. Jones, the school-master—a man of unquestionable 
respectability—to whom he had introduced himself, and who had been at 
much trouble to introduce him to the rich coal and iron masters. Thus 
it was that all at once Mr. Laurie became famous, while the poor innocent 
school-master looked on amazed, and wondered how he could have had the 
audacity to entertain so distinguished a gentleman. But at the same 
time he felt rather hurt when Mr. Laurie went out of his way, at that very 
Eisteddfod, to snub him. The name of Augustus Laurie was often on the 
lips of Ruth, as it was upon the lips of all the other ladies of Llanrhyddiog. 
This made Ben Busby rather jealous, and Mr. Stainley desired “ to see this 
fellow Laurie.” He had every opportunity of seeing him to the very best 
advantage on this occasion, as he strutted about the platform, with an opera- 
glass slung across his shoulder (a most effective thing, strongly resembling 
a genuine quiver of Cupid’s darts), never in one place long; now leaning 
over the back of a chair containing 50,000/., engaged in a smiling con- 
versation; then passing across the platform, giving a nod to a couple of 
thousand, and a “ how d’e do” to a five thousand, in order to spend quite 
five minutes in flattering discourse with mamma who most jealously 
guarded a pensive eighty thousand; and all this to the amazement and 
envy of some half a dozen local wallflowers, who would have been ready 
to give ten years of their lives for such coolness. But then he was con- 
nected with the great Lauries of Scotland, and had been commissioned by 
Government to look after the salmon-fisheries. So Mr. Laurie had picnics 
in abundance arranged for him, and what time he did not-spend in visit- 
ing was occupied in the billiard-room, where he sometimes lost, but 
more frequently won. But what the salmon were doing all this time, 
Mr. Laurie seemed neither to know nor care. 

What, too, were the United Dyffryn and Llanllwch choirs doing? The 
gentleman who had been to assemble them now returned perfectly unsuc- 
cessful: he suggested the omission of their piece, until they could be re- 
united. Next in the programme was a prize for the best “englyn” on a 
recently departed bard. An “englyn” is a piece of metrical composition 
consisting of four lines, the vowels and consonants in which are, in certain 
places, similar, so that the alliteration is very pleasing to the ear of a 
native. This prize was competed for by several odd-looking men, who, 
from their rough appearance, seemed little capable of even aspiring to 
versification, much less poetry ; but the judge thought they were genuine 
poets, so the matter must be settled for ever thus. The prize was won by 
a rising bard, who had assumed the name of Gwynedd, pronounced, as 
nearly as I can convey it, Goouneth. The adjudicator was an old and 
eminent bard, nominated by the projector of the Eisteddfod, learned in 
Druidic lore, and one who devoted most of his time to writing “ englynion” 
(which, be it known, is the plural of the word “englyn”) in honour of 
his people and the works of his forefathers. Busby was moved to ask this 
old gentleman for a translation of the “englyn” that seemed to create so 
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much delight among the audience, but the venerable bard assured him 
it could not be done. 

“No, indeed; you have no words in your language to hold the 
meaning of our Welsh. I never saw a good translation myself. No, 
indeed.” i 

But it never occurred to the old gentleman that he did not know 
enough of any other language to enable him to judge. On this being 
suggested to him, he said— 

“ Well, indeed, I was not toking of any other language. I was toking 
of Welsh, ’ou see, and ’ou can’t translate Welsh whatever.” 

This was conclusive. 

Our friends continued their promenade in accordance with the fashion, 
and now and then Mr. Stainley stood up in a prominent place, taking views 
with his eye-glass. He asked innumerable questions in English, and 
received the fullest information in Welsh, with which he seemed perfectly 
satisfied. In the meantime the Eisteddfod progressed, now with a long 
dry speech, and then with a short witty one. At one time there was 
performing the choir of a little country church of the neighbourhood, 
composed all of old men, apparently farmers, most of them with bandy 
legs, dressed in corduroy breeches and drab gaiters; and almost all 
wore large-rimmed spectacles. They had very powerful gruff voices, and 
sang with great care, following the notes most attentively. They did not 
gain a prize, but they certainly deserved one for their great perseverance. 
Then came the reading of a successful essay, by the bard Glan Pedr, upon 
some historical subject. From its contents one would have thought that 
it gained the prize by reason of the essayist having at his command a 
greater number of adulatory adjectives in praise of the Welsh people than 
any other of the competitors. This opinion was expressed indeed by 
derisive Mr. Busby, and thereupon followed a conversation among the 
bystanders. 

Professor Jones, who for a Welshman seemed to be strangely truthful 
as to the merits and demerits of his countrymen, said that it was 
customary to deal in fulsome flattery at Eisteddfodau (which is the plural 
of Eisteddfod), and continued to discourse on the general question ; his 
argument being, that if the Welsh people continued trusting to the 
speeches of bards in adoration of the deeds of their forefathers and the 
glories of their country, they would never rise from their present obscurity, 
and Englishmen would continue to fill the most important posts in their 
towns. What he advised was the utilization of the machinery in connec- 
tion with Eisteddfodau. It might well form the basis of a Social Science 
Congress, or something of the kind, which would be of true benefit to the 
people ; and, if deemed necessary, their meetings might still be conducted 
after the ancient Druidic fashion: for the fact is, the Cymry are very 
proud of the mustiness of the Eisteddfod. They say it sprang from the 
original assembly of the chiefs and rulers of ancient Britain, before the 
Saxon Wittenagemote came into existence, 
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While the professor was thus learnedly discoursing on the institution, 
general attention was being diverted to a competition in pennillion singing, 
which seemed to be the most interesting performance of the day. Pen- 
nillion singing is improvised, and is carried on by the two competing 
bards chanting repartee, accompanied by the harp. When well done, the 
witty bards keep the assembled Cymry in ecstasies of delight. Following 
upon this was another interesting performance by a little girl of four years 
of age, dressed in full Welsh costume, including the tall hat and the bright 
red shawl. She sang an old Welsh air, to a harp accompaniment by the 
bard ‘ Pencerdd Gwalia ”—“ the chief minstrel of Wales.” The multitude 
of faces seemed lit up with pleasure, eagerly listening to the lisping voice, and 
supplying, by their imaginations, the missing notes, as the pretty little old- 
fashioned child laboured on, keeping the very best of time. 

Following this came a patriotic speech by a noted preacher of the 
period, who spoke with such zest and spirit upon the motto, ‘‘ Cymru 
Cymro a Chymraeg”—which means, “ Wales, Welshmen, and the Welsh 
Language ”"—that his hearers were gradually led on to wild excitement, 
and rose in a body shouting, ‘Clywch! clywch!” and clapping their 
hands, so that really one would believe without doubt that there never 
was such a place as Wales, and never would be such another. It was 
just before the conclusion of this speech that Mr. Gulpin made his 
appearance, and greeted Mr. Stainley with as broad a grin as had ever 
rested on his face before. 

“ Ain’t it a farce—oh, my !” was all Mr. Gulpin could say, and chuck- 
ing up his chin derisively was all Mr. Gulpin could do. Still he must 
needs come, because he liked to look on and wonder, be disgusted, and 
express his disgust. He had not been in the place long, however, before 
he espied Mr. Laurie deeply engaged with the mother of 80,0000. 

“ Hold hard!” said Mr. Gulpin, and he ducked and dived, and veered 
round this way and that to get a good view of Mr. Laurie. Being satisfied, 
he repeated, “ Hold hard!” again, walked across the platform towards 
Mr. Laurie, politely waited for a pause in the conversation, tapped him on 
the shoulder, and, making all kinds of grimaces, remarked— 

“ Bilks, my boy, I hardly knowed you with them swell clothes on.” 

Mr. Laurie seemed to turn all kinds of colours at once, and Mr. 
Gulpin looked on with ogreish delight, as his victim edged his way off 
the platform, through the crowd, and out of the door. Recovering 
his surprise at the door, Mr. Laurie offered an objection to Mr. Gulpin’s 
proceedings, suggesting that he must have been mistaken, and appealed 
to a respectable tradesman of the town as to whether he was not staying 
with the first family in Llanrhyddiog, and was not the Government 
Inspector of salmon-fisheries ? 

Mr. Gulpin derided the supposition. “Government Inspector, eh! 
Oh, no, youain’t. Government inspected you are. Don’t you go belying 
your profession. You're a billiard marker, not to say billiard sharper, 
and at the present moment you're wanted.” 
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So Mr. Bilks had to “ come along,” and that was the end of the wonder- 
ful Laurie, the lion of the day. The dapper little man had been so courted 
that it would have been next to impossible for him to have resisted the 
temptation he fell into, and his dupes were not slow to discover that he 
must have been an exceedingly clever fellow to have so deceived them. 

The next day and the next there was more Eisteddfod, with fresh 
honourable chairmen, and more speech-making, more englynion and 
pennillion, and more chorus. The same audience with the same enthu- 
siasm. The same tent, with the same mottoes. The same nobility on 
the platform, with Mr. Stainley as a substitute for Mr. Laurie. The 
professor as discursive and urbane as ever. More flattery being dispensed, 
and the same capacity exhibited for swallowing it. And then when the 
bustle and excitement of the great gathering were over, Llanrhyddiog 
went to sleep again in its own accustomed fashion, in which people 
seemed to get up only that they might eat, and ate only that they might 
sleep, work being indulged in simply that the time might not hang 
heavily on their hands. This monotony, to any but the natives, would 
have been unbearable for any length of time; for Sunday was the 
only day that seemed to come once a week, the others were all so very 
much alike. 

On the first of these Sundays that intervened to break the monotony, 
Mrs. Davies and her household went to the chapel. Mr. Busby and 
Mr. Stainley accompanied her, and found the chapel to be a queer little 
place, very small and very plain, with four candlesticks suspended from 
the ceiling, and two or three hanging on the wall; these latter being 
made of tin, and polished so as to act as reflectors. There was an ordinary 
fire-place at the end of the chapel, the pews were of the commonest 
description, and round the pulpit was the large square enclosure which 
in the stricter churches of the Wesleyans is set apart for the elders. 

The preacher was a shoemaker of the name of Evans, and he had 
journeyed ten miles that morning, to conduct the service. He commenced 
by giving out a hymn in Welsh. Contrary to the custom generally 
adopted in churches and chapels in England, the congregation did not rise 
in a body at the sounding of the first note of the hymn; indeed, scarcely 
more than three people had risen from their seats by the time the first 
line had been chanted by theleader. But slowly, one by one, the people 
rose, until perhaps three-fourths of their number were standing, and 
singing lustily. There seemed to be the same wild, absent look about 
the features of each, comparing well with the wild weird notes of the song 
that they sung. There seemed to be the same listlessness, too, in their 
manner ; for those of the men who stood, lolled on the back of their pews, 
with their hands in their pockets, some turning this way, and some that, 
now singing, now silent. Near to the end of the hymn the voices seemed 
to flag, and the sound died almost to the volume of but one voice; when 
from one corner of the chapel lustily swelled the first note of the tune. 
This voice was soon joined by the whole of the singers, and so the verse 
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was repeated; dying gradually, the sound was caught up again in 
another part of the chapel, and the same process was repeated—falling 
and rising, dying and reviving for some four or five times, when the 
spirit seemed to move none to re-awaken the sound, and so the hymn 
ended. This is one of the characteristics of the native Welsh singing, and 
it has a very strange and moving effect. The tunes are mostly in the 
minor key, and the wailing notes of the singers seem like the last cries of 
a dying language. 

On the completion of the hymn, the preacher commenced a prayer in 
a scarcely audible voice, but, by-and-by, it grew louder, and occasionally 
the people showed their appreciation of the aspirations of the preacher by 
a repetition of “ Amen,” “ Ay, ay,” and “ Deolch,” which last may be 
translated ‘ Gloria Deo.” 

As the service advanced, and when the preaching commenced, these 
comments increased ; and, as is customary in such places, some members 
of the congregation arose—others walked out of their seats and leaned 
over the back of another pew. One old man, with red hair, and with a 
very large magenta-coloured woollen wrapper tied round his neck with a 
bow, placed himself in all kinds of positions, now and then repeating his 
comments with much fervour. As the preacher grew warm in his dis- 
course, and chanted his exhortations of many sentences commencing with 
the same syllables, and ending with a kind of wail—which among the 
people is called “ the hwyl”—some even wept, and many seemed moved. 
Busby felt a kind of thrill at the extraordinary tone of the preacher 
and the earnest looks of the people; and even Mr. Stainley “felt a 
little out of the common.” Indeed there was only one thing that marred 
the touching nature of the service, and that was the immense amount of 
expectoration that was going forward all over the chapel. Even the 
minister, while preaching, was not careful to refrain from indulging in a 
habit that seemed to be so generally prevalent. 

The service was concluded by another hymn, and it was long before it 
was ended, for the preaching had moved the people to praise. The influ- 
ence of the whole was strangely affecting, as all such services are, even to 
those not understanding the tongue. And thus it can be well under- 
stood why the people cling so tenaciously to their language, for though 
the cold Saesoneg may do well enough for their business, their emotions 
can find a voice only in their loved Chymraeg. 

With this experience of Llanrhyddiog, Messieurs Busby and Stainley 
wisely made an end of their visit. 








Gveleen O'Connor. 


Ir was during a little tour that I made in Ireland when following in the 
wake of her Majesty Queen Victoria, in her first progress through that 
most famous island, that I one day found myself standing in a rather 
disconsolate state at the large window of a very dreary inn, in a dull 
remote country town. Except the thickness of the dust that lay on the 
table there was no object in the room to engage attention or curiosity, 
but while I stood wearily looking out of the window I beheld one that 
instantly excited both. It was the figure of a woman, far removed from 
the bloom of youth, but still by no means old, who stood just before it in 
an attitude one might imagine designed for effect, but with an expression 
of face that art could scarcely assume. 

Her arms were crossed over the breast in such a way as to bring each 
hand to rest on the opposite shoulder; they were not the ruddy hands of 
a country damsel, but pale, thin, almost bloodless in aspect. A mantle 
that had once been scarlet hung loosely round a tall wasted figure: the 
face was quite colourless, and seemed immovable as marble, but the large 
dark eyes were full of the most singular and melancholy light; they were 
upturned to the window, and fastened on me with a fixed and sorrowful 
gaze. 

In answer to what I supposed to be a silent supplication, I threw a 
sixpence into the street; it fell at the woman’s feet, but she never noticed 
it, nor withdrew the mournful eyes from my face ; their silently beseeching 
expression was unaltered; while standing thus she burst into a strain of 
song of the strangest and wildest description. No words were distinguish- 
able; it was a wild and plaintive melody that seemed to flow from the 
soul of sorrow. 

Before it ceased the man denominated waiter came into the room. 

‘Who is she” I asked. 

‘* A poor creature every one is good to. God help her.” 

“ T threw down a sixpence, but she did not notice it.” 

“ Nor won't. She only takes food.” 

“Indeed! pray then bring her in, and give her this,” nodding my 
head to the luncheon I could not eat. 

He brought her into the room. She held out a poor checked apron, 
and received the food in silence; looking at me she made the sign of the 
cross on her breast, and went away without uttering a word. 

“Ts she mad?” was my inquiry. 

“She is not right in herself,” the waiter replied, slightly correcting 
my expression. 
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“ Has she no friends?” 

‘* Every one is friends to her, poor girl.” 

“ But no relatives, no one to take care of her?” 

“ Ah! sure God takes care of her, when He took away the creature’s 
reason. She comes from the other side of the mountain, and they say 
she comes of decent people—great people entirely they were in the old 
times, before Henry II. or Cromwell came over here. But her father’s 
people got into trouble ten or fifteen years ago, about a boy that was 
killed up there by the side of the mountain. There was an old man that 
used to go about with her in my time, that is, five years ago come Candle- 
mas, when I came to this place, and they said he was her father. He 
was a pilgrim, and only took food or a night’s lodging. He had ‘ made 
his soul,’ good man, whatever had gone again him, and one day he was 
found lying dead under a hedge, and she, poor innocent, sitting beside 
him, not crying nor screeching, but just as quiet as if she were watching 
an infant asleep in its cradle.” 

“* How very odd.” 

“ True for you, ma’am. But if you please, the car is waiting, and it’s 
myself forgot to tell you.” 

I forthwith mounted the said car, and holding on as well as I could, 
contrived to reach the house where I was to be a visitor, and where, 
having described the apparition that had interested me so much at the 
inn, I was told the history I now record. 


Eveleen O’Connor was the daughter of a farmer who in England 
might be said to be well to do in the world, but who in Ireland derived 
more importance among his neighbours from the honours of his tradi- 
tionary ancestry than from the number of acres he was able to farm. 

Brian O'Connor, on the authority of his family tradition, and in the 
pedantic language of the hedge-schoolmaster, could boast of being 
descended in a direct and mathematically straight line from the ancient 
kings of Ireland; his claim was considered too clear to be disputed; he 
was an O'Connor, and, therefore, a descendant of the famous Roderick 
O'Connor, who, in Brian’s most eloquent phraseology, “ was the renowned 
and unfortunate king of a renowned and unfortunate land,” His heredi- 
tary pride was, however, chiefly displayed in the harmless garrulity of a 
good-hearted old man: in his only son, who, after their illustrious 
ancestor, was named Roderick, though always called Rory, pride assumed 
a darker character, because it was allied to a disagreeable and even repul- 
sive disposition—a character scarcely comprehensible to the plain and 
plodding English farmer who might possess ten times his wealth. 

Brian was a widower; he had remained so from the time when his 
youngest child—a girl some years younger than her brother—had been 
born. The neighbours said “ he doted down on Eveleen, who took more 
after him than dark Rory did, and hadn’t one bit more pride nor stiffness 
than if she had come of nobody and wasn’t to have a fortune ;” for Eveleen 
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grew up to be eighteen years of age, and was gay, handsome, happy, 
and wilful. 

His sister’s demeanour was often a sore grievance to Rory; she shrank 
from his dark looks when he reproved her, and if she saw he was really 
angry; but when she could venture to do so she tossed her handsome head 
defiantly, laughed at his vexation, and repeated the conduct that gave 
him displeasure, winning her own way or taking it, and showing no 
more conceit or haughtiness at wake or wedding, rustic dance or evening 
walk, than any country beauty might do independently of pride of pedigree 
or portion, 

Eveleen O’Connor was the natural product of her country; open- 
hearted, impulsive, and thoughtless; entering heartily into all present 
enjoyment with utter recklessness of future consequences, yet full also cf 
deep passionate feeling, and keenly sensitive to what others thought of 
her. She was believed to have had a first-rate education; she could 
read, sprig muslin, and it was said she could write; it was a fact that she 
had worked something like a dog in worsteds, which was framed and hung 
up in the parlour, or “room,” as that seldom-used apartment of an Irish 
farmhouse is commonly called; and which, in addition to that ornament, 
boasted a boarded floor and a mahogany table, while the deep window- 
seat held the whole family library, consisting of four smoke-browned 
volumes of a fabulous history of Ireland in days, I believe, before the 
Flood, and having the pages relating to King Roderick much worn by 
frequent and very laborious perusal. 

One Sunday dark Rory came into dinner with a countenance still 
darker than usual; the thunder-cloud soon burst. He was furious at 
having heard that his sister had been again seen walking with Jem 
Delaney: “a fellow she ought to scorn to look at the same side of the 
way with, and whom she had so often been warned to drop.” 

Eveleen did not now toss her head, or laugh, or scoff at her brother's 
queer notions. She coloured, and then grew pale; shrank from his 
angry and searching gaze, and looked to her father as if for help. The 
timid old man, always anxious to conciliate the exasperated pair, began 
a sort of exhortation with the words— 

“There now, alanna, have done, will ye? it can’t be helped now. 
You won’t be after doing so again, Eveleen, astore; don’t now, agra.” 

“You won’t go for to side with Rory against me, father dear?” cried 
the girl in a voice of supplication that came from the heart. Its tone was 
enough for Rory; he threw back his chair, and, stopping for a moment 
before he left the room, he swore a deep and deliberate oath to be the 
death of Delaney if ever his sister demeaned herself by thinking of him. 

Eveleen knew well what thinking of him meant; she knew she was 
thinking of him just in the way her brother wanted her not to think; 
the dish she held fell from her hands on the floor, and he, looking at her 
white face, added as an additional warning, a fresh asseveration to his 
horrid vow, and set off to the next market town, where he intended to 
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stay that night. An hour or so afterwards Eveleen walked out to a hazel 
grove near the house, leaving her father asleep in his large chair. It was 
a shady, pleasant place; the boughs formed a canopy over tangled brush- 
wood, wild-flowers, and short shiny grass. There the young folks of the 
neighbourhood often met; but the hour was too early for such meetings, 
and the girl’s heart was too heavy for their mirth. 

For the first time in her young life the heart of Eveleen O’Connor was 
heavy; full to oppression with an undefined sadness: the shadow of a 
coming sorrow was upon her. She raised her arm to pull down a branch 
of hazel nuts, unconscious that she did so, for she was thinking of some- 
thing quite unlike nut-gathering: yet still she tried and tried again to 
lower the bough that was too strong for her. An arm was stretched over 
her head; the bough was swept down almost to the ground. Her head 
was then turned, and her black tearful eyes fell before the bright and 
honest ones that laughingly met them. 

Tears in those of the gay and admired Eveleen no one remembered 
to have seen; and the answer—“ Not much, Jem”—made to Delaney’s 
anxious inquiry as to what had happened, did not satisfy the inquirer. 
The truth was soon found out, and the cause of the unusual tears dis- 
covered. Thus, as a few words often lead to a great many, the three 
already quoted led finally to a declaration from Jem Delaney that Eveleen 
O’Connor might indeed get a richer husband, but none that could love 
her better; and these words, again, led to the declaration on her part that 
she would take no other husband than poor Jem. 

Eveleen’s love was not misplaced, barring—as the Irish say—the fact 
that it was contrary to the wishes of the family; but her brother had no 
right to oppose it, and her father was only guided by him. Delaney was 
a young man of whom every one spoke well; every one but Rory 
O’Connor would say he was a clever, proper boy, which meant a well- 
grown, handsome unmarried man. He was true-hearted, intelligent, and 
good. All the objections even Rory could entertain against him were 
three—he was come of nobody, he had no money, yet he was a greater 
favourite than the descendant of the kings of Ireland, and the heir of a 
little sum of money in the county bank. 

Neither Eveleen nor her lover were much given to consideration or 
exhortation ; caution and reserve are not Irish qualities, and certainly 
appear very disagreeably in an Irish character. Our story might have 
been a different one, or rather might not have had an existence, if they 
had formed any part of those of the young couple who passionately and 
hastily arranged their destiny beneath the shadow of the hazel grove. 

Not many hours afterwards Eveleen was some miles distant from her 
home; they were both in Sunday dress, and quite ready for the priest, who 
was the bridegroom’s relation, to make them one for life. 

If there are no people who more naturally act on what is termed the 
impulse of the moment, there are also none who, in general, more keenly 
and deeply suffer the penalty that often arises from allowing feeling to 
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conquer judgment. Eveleen O’Connor was possessed of all the keen, 
passionate, yet variable feelings of her country. No sooner was the step 
taken which her brother had so terribly denounced, than a dread of its 
results to him she so truly loved seized upon her heart, and caused her to 
implore him not to return home with her as they had originally agreed 
should be the case. The loving bridegroom readily yielded to such a 
solicitation, and instead of taking her back as soon as the ceremony was 
performed, and asking forgiveness for a run-away marriage, he brought 
the trembling bride to an old house on the hill side, of which he kept the 
key, while the owners, who sometimes worked with him, were on what is 
called ‘‘ the tramp.” 

It was a miserable sort of place in which to celebrate the wedding of a 
young, handsome, and hitherto happy couple. But love was there, and 
the gloom of inward fear or outward wretchedness was brightened when 
Eveleen looked on the happy, joyfully smiling husband, who built up a 
pile of turf on the wide, grateless hearth, placed her in an old chair beside 
it, and declared himself to be as happy asa king. 

“It is a poor place to bring you to, mavourneen,” he said, ‘‘ but sure 
with the morning’s light we will be off, and it’s myself will be proud to 
take you back in honour and happiness to the people that owned you.” 

Eveleen shivered—not at the thought of remaining, but of going: to 
stay in that poor house with Jem Delaney was all she wished: all the 
rest of the world might be a blank; within those four clay walls was all 
to which her heart clung now in its wild and passionate devotion; and 
she shivered, not at the thought of remaining days, months, years with 
him in such an abode as that, but at the prospect of leaving it to expose 
him to her brother’s fury. Still, when she met his beaming eyes, and 
looked at his honest face, she smiled, and got over her fears and helped 
him to spread on the bare table the provisions he had carefully brought, 
and they made their marriage feast by the light of the blazing turf, and 
tasted, it may be believed, all the sweetness that a dinner of herbs, where 
love is, can be supposed to yield. 

The morning’s light, however, did not find them at all more ready to 
take their departure. Eveleen trembled even more at the prospect of 
meeting Rory O’Connor, and used that tender yet impassioned persuasive- 
ness which Irishwomen can employ, as well, at least, as any others, to 
induce her husband to remain where he was. ‘The light of her eyes, the 
pulse of her heart, and whatever else Jem Delaney was to her, did not, 
indeed, require so much tender entreaty. He really did not feel in any 
haste to encounter “dark Rory,” but still, when he laid her head on his 
breast and soothed her like a child, he would say, “ Hush, mavourneen 
astore, hush! and never fear that any one can harm us now. No, ma 
colleen, you are my own now; and since I have you safe Rory may keep 
the money, and leave me all I wanted, and that’s your own self, acushla 
machree.” 

Yet the wedded lovers stayed all that day in the old house. The rain 
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fell, and Eveleen was glad to see it: the wind swept down the hill, and 
she started and trembled each time it shook the crazy door. Jem Delaney 
piled the turf on the hearth, drew out the white ashes and told their 
fortunes in them. Evening was drawing on; the day had been dark and 
dreary, and the light without the house was fading away: the blaze of 
the turf danced inthe small window-pane, the young couple forgot their 
care, smiling at each other, while the husband, with a piece of old iron 
drawing out the turf ashes on the hearth, told the most wonderful fortunes 
he could invent for himself, his wife, and perhaps for a generation yet to 
come. Eveleen had nearly upset the rickety stool he sat on by a vigorous 
push, intended to interrupt the flow of his predictions, when she grasped 
the arm she had pushed away, with the utterance of the Irish word, 
“Whist!” All her warm young blood left the glowing cheek, and 
ran curdling to the heart. A heavy trampling step was heard coming 
quickly on before the lonely house: a shadow fell over them as a figure 
passed the lighted-up window: a hasty blow drove in the half-shattered 
door. 

Delaney threw himself before his bride, believing the object was to 
take her from him. He cried out, “She is my wife! we were married!” 

They were the last words he ever spoke; a shot fired by his wife’s 
brother laid him dead at her feet. Rory O’Connor dropped the musket 
from his hand, lifted up the girl, who lay almost as lifeless on the bleeding 
body of her husband of a day, and, carrying her out, placed her on the 
car that waited for them and brought her back to her father’s house. 

The circumstances we relate are not so strange in reality as they 
appear when read in a story : many a wilder one, however, has often been 
known in the country of poor Eveleen O’Connor. 

With the recklessness so often remarkable in persons who have just 
forfeited their lives to the law, dark Rory not only returned to his home 
after this deliberate murder, but, apparently satisfied with the vengeance 
he had taken, was insensible to the penalty he had incurred. It was only 
when he was warned that the “ polis were out” that he began to think 
about it, and he was taken prisoner before he attempted flight. 

At the inquest on the unfortunate Jem Delaney, his wife’s brother 
was charged with the murder. The prisoner maintained the same 
surly, repulsive pride and stubbornness that had earned for him the 
appellation of “ dark.” 

This apparent indifference only at one moment gave way. At that 
moment his dark eyes flashed a vivid light; he clenched his hands; his 
limbs shook, not with fear, but with passion. His sister, the wretched 
young widow, a wife for less than twenty-four hours, was brought in as 
a witness. That she would be an incompetent one was almost evident. 
She was deadly pale, with the exception of one deep red spot high up on 
one cheek, that burned as if with hectic fever. At the first question put to 
her, the large, dark, and once saucy eyes that had stolen poor Jem Delaney’s 
heart away, wandered, with a helpless, pitiable expression, from face to 
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face, till they rested for a second on that of the prisoner, when a shiver 
shook her whole frame, but her lips were silent. 

Seeing her state both of bodily and mental illness, it was resolved to 
put to her only one leading and decisive question. So they said—“ You 
were at Ballymack on the evening of the murder. Who fired the shot 
that killed James Delaney ?” 

“ Who killed James Delaney?” said the unhappy girl, as if repeating 
the words to herself. ‘Who killed James Delaney?” she reiterated 
more slowly, and looking round to the coroner and jury, and all before 
her, as if making the inquiry herself; then bringing round those wander- 
ing eyes to the prisoner scowling at her, she repeated them once more, 
and stretching out her arms towards him, she cried with an exceeding 
bitter cry, “Who? Oh! Rory, Rory—you killed James Delaney !” 
She dropped down while that cry yet made the ears that heard it to 
tingle, and, unconscious of what she had done, she was carried back to 
her father’s house. 

And there she lay, and knew nothing more. The words she had 
repeated seemed to have set fire to her brain; and yet, while she lay raving 
on her bed, her ravings were not of the frightful scenes in which she had 
lately been. No; as the prisoner in his horrid dungeon might recall 
the vision of green fields, and flowing streams, and freshening breezes, 
so her mind wandered back to careless, happy times, and her rambling 
talk was either of her childhood’s happy hours, or of the days of her 
maturer vanity, of new dresses and slighted lovers, of dances and merri- 
ment, and all that was farthest removed from the fearful reality of the 
present time. 

Persons who know what it is to have gone through the delirium of 
fever, induced by some mental shock or violent agitation, may recollect, 
as the writer of this story does, the peculiar sensation of gradually 
awakening, as it were, to the recovered power of perception, to a feeble 
sense of existence, when the mind only seemed to be slowly awakening, 
and the pains or languor of the body were as yet unfelt. Such a state 
might almost appear to resemble what we may fancy an arising from the 
dead to be. There is a faint stirring again to life, a wondering, an 
oblivion of what we are, or where we are. 

It was the evening hour, and the season was the end of autumn, when 
Eveleen lay in that state of semi-consciousness. All was deep quietness; 
the mournful song of the robin, “‘ The last lone songster of the fading 
year,” perched on the topmost bough of the brown-leafed tree outside 
her window, was the only sound that broke the stillness, and its song 
was in unison with the gathering twilight and melancholy stillness of 
the house. 

The girl, who had not yet lived for nineteen years, had suffered long 
and fearfully ; she lay scarcely restored to reason, and incapable of exert- 
ing its powers. Her long black hair hung neglected over the bed; the 
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inquiringly around the room, till they rested on the figure of her father. 
The old man sat on the family “chest,” once an invariable article in an 
Irish farmer’s house, containing the family wardrobes of, perhaps, two or 
three generations. On the chest from which his favourite child used to 
array herself in holiday finery, Brian O’Connor sat sunk in gloom. His 
once easy, good-natured face was marked with lines of care and grief ; 
the long frieze coat hung loose from his shoulders, his hand was plunged 
within the open waistcoat, and his grey hair hung down on the breast 
over which his head was bowed. He was changed, much changed, poor 
man! All trouble seems sometimes to fall at once on those who have 
known little or nothing of it. Brian had rarely known trouble, except 
when some refractory pedagogue disputed the mathematical accuracy of 
his line of descent from what he called “the ancient ould kings of Ireland, 
who were the greatest kings that ever sat on a throne ;” nor had a care 
ever marked a line on his brow, except when, after a long argument on 
the point, he felt unable to convince an antagonist that the Irish sceptre 
must one day revert to that ancient line, and Dublin Castle be once more 
the palace of the O’Connor race, as it had been before Henry II. brought 
over his Saxons to ruin the land. 

Poor Brian was not now perplexing himself with any historical diffi- 
culties or speculations. He was changed, good man! a short time had 
wrought the change of years. His hair was grey, his figure bent, his 
eyes dull and glassy. Eveleen looked at him, and tried to recall some 
recollection of the past—to recollect how she had come to be as she was 
—and why her father sat thus miserably in her sick room. This she did 
feebly, and for a moment remained silent. He raised his eyes and met 
hers. Then she said, “ Father!” 

It was the first rational word she had uttered. At another moment it 
would have thrilled his heart with joy, for he was a tender father, and it 
is sweet, when the voice that was as music to our ear has been only heard 
to utter the incoherent ravings of delirium, to catch the first soft whisper 
of affection, to hear even the simplest word that indicates returning reason. 
But if pity for his child was then in poor Brian’s breast, there was also 
grief and shame—corroding grief, and bitter burning shame, which she 
had caused ; and they were not more lightly borne because brought upon 
him by one who had been the pride of his heart. No hand can wound 
deeply save that of one we love : no reproach fester in the heart like that 
of a friend. 

Eveleen repeated the word “ Father!” 

‘Oh, then, you miserable girl, is it coming to your senses you are, 
this day of all the days in the year? and wouldn't it be well for you if 
you had lost them entirely ; and well for me and for those that are gone 
if you never had had them. And is it coming to yourself you are 
this day, of all the days in the year, when you have brought your 
only brother to the gallows? Oh, that ever I was born, or lived to sce 
this day!” . 
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face, till they rested for a second on that of the prisoner, when a shiver 
shook her whole frame, but her lips were silent. 

Seeing her state both of bodily and mental illness, it was resolved to 
put to her only one leading and decisive question. So they said—“ You 
were at Ballymack on the evening of the murder. Who fired the shot 
that killed James Delaney ?” 

“ Who killed James Delaney?” said the unhappy girl, as if repeating 
the words to herself. “Who killed James Delaney?” she reiterated 
more slowly, and looking round to the coroner and jury, and all before 
her, as if making the inquiry herself; then bringing round those wander- 
ing eyes to the prisoner scowling at her, she repeated them once more, 
and stretching out her arms towards him, she cried with an exceeding 
bitter cry, “Who? Oh! Rory, Rory—you killed James Delaney !” 
She dropped down while that cry yet made the ears that heard it to 
tingle, and, unconscious of what she had done, she was carried back to 
her father’s house. 

And there she lay, and knew nothing more. The words she had 
repeated seemed to have set fire to her brain; and yet, while she lay raving 
on her bed, her ravings were not of the frightful scenes in which she had 
lately been. No; as the prisoner in his horrid dungeon might recall 
the vision of green fields, and flowing streams, and freshening breezes, 
so her mind wandered back to careless, happy times, and her rambling 
talk was either of her childhood’s happy hours, or of the days of her 
maturer vanity, of new dresses and slighted lovers, of dances and merri- 
ment, and all that was farthest removed from the fearful reality of the 
present time. 

Persons who know what it is to have gone through the delirium of 
fever, induced by some mental shock or violent agitation, may recollect, 
as the writer of this story does, the peculiar sensation of gradually 
awakening, as it were, to the recovered power of perception, to a feeble 
sense of existence, when the mind only seemed to be slowly awakening, 
and the pains or languor of the body were as yet unfelt. Such a state 
might almost appear to resemble what we may fancy an arising from the 
dead to be. There is a faint stirring again to life, a wondering, an 
oblivion of what we are, or where we are. 

It was the evening hour, and the season was the end of auttimn, when 
Eveleen lay in that state of semi-consciousness. All was deep quietness; 
the mournful song of the robin, “ The last lone songster of the fading 
year,” perched on the topmost bough of the brown-leafed tree outside 
her window, was the only sound that broke the stillness, and its song 
was in unison with the gathering twilight and melancholy stillness of 
the house. 

The girl, who had not yet lived for nineteen years, had suffered long 
and fearfully ; she lay scarcely restored to reason, and incapable of exert- 
ing its powers. Her long black hair hung neglected over the bed; the 
once bright eyes were only partly open; but gradually they moved 
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inquiringly around the room, till they rested on the figure of her father. 
The old man sat on the family “chest,” once an invariable article in an 
Trish farmer’s house, containing the family wardrobes of, perhaps, two or 
three generations. On the chest from which his favourite child used to 
array herself in holiday finery, Brian O’Connor sat sunk in gloom. His 
once easy, good-natured face was marked with lines of care and grief ; 
the long frieze coat hung loose from his shoulders, his hand was plunged 
within the open waistcoat, and his grey hair hung down on the breast 
over which his head was bowed. He was changed, much changed, poor 
man! All trouble seems sometimes to fall at once on those who have 
known little or nothing of it. Brian had rarely known trouble, except 
when some refractory pedagogue disputed the mathematical accuracy of 
his line of descent from what he called “ the ancient ould kings of Ireland, 
who were the greatest kings that ever sat on a throne ;” nor had a care 
ever marked a line on his brow, except when, after a long argument on 
the point, he felt unable to convince an antagonist that the Irish sceptre 
must one day revert to that ancient line, and Dublin Castle be once more 
the palace of the O’Connor race, as it had been before Henry II. brought 
over his Saxons to ruin the land. 

Poor Brian was not now perplexing himself with any historical diffi- 
culties or speculations. He was changed, good man! a short time had 
wrought the change of years. His hair was grey, his figure bent, his 
eyes dull and glassy. Eveleen looked at him, and tried to recall some 
recollection of the past—to recollect how she had come to be as she was 
—and why her father sat thus miserably in her sick room. This she did 
feebly, and for a moment remained silent. He raised his eyes and met 
hers. Then she said, “ Father !” 

It was the first rational word she had uttered. At another moment it 
would have thrilled his heart with joy, for he was a tender father, and it 
is sweet, when the voice that was as music to our ear has been only heard 
to utter the incoherent ravings of delirium, to catch the first soft whisper 
of affection, to hear even the simplest word that indicates returning reason. 
But if pity for his child was then in poor Brian’s breast, there was also 
erief and shamé—corroding grief, and bitter burning shame, which she 
had caused; and they were not more lightly borne because brought upon- 
him by one who had been the pride of his heart. No hand can wound 
deeply save that of one we love: no reproach fester in the heart like that 
of a friend. 

Eveleen repeated the word “ Father!” 

“Oh, then, you miserable girl, is it coming to your senses you are, 
this day of all the days in the year? and wouldn’t it be well for you if 
you had lost them entirely ; and well for me and for those that are gone 
if you never had had them. And is it coming to yourself you are 
this day, of all the days in the year, when you have brought your 
only brother to the gallows? Oh, that ever I was born, or lived to sce 
this day |” ° 
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Thus he ran on, never looking to see the effect his words were taking 
on. the still unrecovered girl. 

Eveleen was now sitting up erect in her bed, staring at him with wild 
and wide open eyes. He had kept alone in his sorrow and disgrace, and 
it was a relief to pour out some part of the grief that devoured him. He 
broke into a long passionate cry, covered his face with his hands, sway- 
ing his figure back and forward in the energy of his anguish. 

“Oh, Rory! my son Rory ! you that were my pride, and should have 
come after me! did I ever think I'd see the dark day when you'd die on 
the gallows—when your own sister would take your life on account of her 
low-born lover? Oh, Jem Delaney ! Jem Delaney ! what have you brought 
on us all thisday! Rory’s life has gone for having taken yours. You 
are dead, and Rory’s dead; and she that brought it on us all is lying 
there.” 

He might have gone on longer; Eveleen seemed altogether changed. 
She no longer stared wildly at him, she looked quite calm. Her aspect 
alarmed him when he did remark it. He spoke to her at first gently, 
then affectionately, entreatingly, imploringly: she looked in his face with 
a sort of tender sadness, but she seemed to search for something she could 
not see, and only asked about it by a look that pierced his heart. She 
never uttered a word. Worlds, if they had been in his possession, might 
Brian have given to hear again that one word—Father—so faintly uttered, 
so unregarded when it was heard. 

It was never spoken again: from that moment Eveleen spoke no more. 
The frightful images he had brought before her mind had a rather singular 
effect on a scarcely settled brain: from that hour she remained just as she 
was when I saw her at the country inn: not mad, but, as the waiter said, 
“not right in herself.” Perfectly harmless, gentle, quiet, submissive, and 
silent. The only way her voice was ever heard was in singing a wild 
Irish air, something like the more plaintive tones of the Irish cry when 
heard at a distance. She assiduously attended her father, seemed to 
understand his looks better than his words; sat with dark melancholy eyes 
fastened on his care-worn face, and would rise and get what he wanted 
without his asking for it. She followed all his movements; got up when 
he rose, sat down when he sat, and went after him when he went out— 
like some pet animal following its owner. The poor father felt his punish- 
ment was heavier than he could bear. He thought he must be a sinner 
above all sinners because he suffered such things. In his prosperity he 
thought he had few sins on his conscience: he attended to his religion, 
paid the priest all his dues, was good to the poor, and did wrong to no 
one. Now, in his adversity, he was of those who write bitter things 
against themselves. He gave up all for lost; did nothing; let his farm go 
to ruin; and sought to atone by humility for the pride that had yielded to 
him such deadly fruit. After many penances, he at last made a vow of 
voluntary poverty; gave the small store of money that remained to him 
for religious and charitable uses, and, attended by his unhappy child, went 
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forth literally to be a pilgrim and stranger on this earth, wishing only to 
arrive at the city where the inhabitants go no more out—“ the city that 
hath foundations ; whose maker and builder is God.” 

Poor old man! He may have mistaken the road thither. Some may 
think he took a roundabout one: certainly he chose one much more hard 
and thorny than other people take who are much more sure in their own 
minds of coming in right at last. We know not how that may be. Per- 
haps by the side of the broken-hearted old man and his smitten child may 
have walked the Man of Sorrows—the Saviour of all who seek Him: who 
draweth nigh to them that are of a humble heart, and saveth such as are 
of a contrite spirit. 

The pilgrim wandered with his quiet child, praying for her, perhaps, 
far more than for himself; receiving food for both and shelter when they 
wanted them ; asking a blessing for the givers; making the sign of the 
cross, and pursuing his way until his hour came, when, having, as his 
country people believed, “ made his soul,” his worn-out body was found as 
if asleep by the roadside, his daughter seated quietly beside it watching 
it like a faithful dog, neither crying nor lamenting; but calm as if—as the 
waiter had said—she were watching an infant sleeping in its cradle. 

They took the old pilgrim, whose pilgrimage had ended, and laid him 
in an ancient burying-ground, to which the ivied ruins of a very old 
church gave a peculiar sanctity; for that church, they said, had been 
destroyed by Cromwell, and might, the people believed, have witnessed 
their own worship in the days of poor Brian O’Connor’s ancestor—“the 
renowned and unfortunate king of a renowned and unfortunate land.” 

And the once handsome Eveleen, the wilful and gay, remained as I had 
seen her. She would sit beside the wooden cross that marked her father’s 
grave, and sometimes hang on it a curiously cut paper wreath, or a bunch 
of wild-flowers; but if she prayed, it was in her secret heart alone, for 
her lips were ever silent. 

Such is the sad story of Eveleen O’Connor, of whom my waiter 
said, “ Sure God takes care of her, when He took away the creature’s 
reason.” 











Che Miseries of x Dramatic Author, 


—11—— 


Att professions have their pleasures and their pains; and the artistic 
temperament, by reason of its excessive sensitiveness, is peculiarly 
organized for pain. But although long familiarity with the dramatic art 
has made me conversant with the minor miseries incidental to it, I never 
thoroughly realized to myself how much more the dramatist had to 
suffer than poets and novelists, until the other day, when, in a con- 
versation on the delight which an orator must feel in swaying an audience, 
some one observed :— 

“A friend of mine says he can conceive nothing equal to the pleasure 
of being a dramatic author. He gets the applause paid down.” 

“Whoever said that,” I answered, laughing, “was assuredly not a 
dramatist. He spoke from the outside.” 

“That’s true. Still he knows dramatists; and any one can appreciate 
the value of the applause being instantaneous and concentrated, instead 
of dribbling in at slow intervals. Moreover, the praise of a novel or a poem 
is given to the work as a whole; only a few of its details are noticed, and 
the author generally finds that the critics pass over his best things.” 

“Yes, yes—we all know that. As a wit once said, the only criticism 
to satisfy an author is unqualified praise and all extracted!” 

“Well, the dramatist has ‘all extracted.’ Every passage tells; every 
single good thing gains applause.” 

“T admit that an author’s self-love is more energetically stimulated 
by the volleying plaudits of a delighted pit, than by the scattered and not 
over-intelligent praises of critics, or the vague warmth of congratulations 
from acquaintances. It is one thing to read a column of commonplaces, 
even when eulogistic, or to hear Brown, Jones, and Robinson declare 
they have been ‘delighted’ with your charming work, and another thing 
to hear every good speech welcomed by the bravos or the laughter of a 
full house. It is one thing to get a note from your publisher announcing 
that the edition will soon be run out, and a second must be thought of ; 
another thing to have the ‘ pit rise at you.’ But this excess of triumph 
is dearly purchased. The dramatist has to endure what the poet or the 
novelist is happily shielded from.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is evident that the pleasure preponderates. If the 
applause did not repay the author for his tribulations, the drama would 
be deserted ; whereas, it is notorious that a man who has once had the 
applause ringing in his ears, is eager to try for it again and again.” 

“Don’t lay too much stress on that. Men who have never been 
applauded, and never will be—men who have been foiled in all their 
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efforts to get their works put on the stage, are found dauntlessly besieging 
the theatre. In fact, there is a fascination about the drama which no amount 
of failure, no amount of irritation, can destroy. I remember one case of an 
author, now dead, who had wasted his energies and his fortune in the 
hopeless effort to gain dramatic success. He published tragedy after 
tragedy which no manager was misguided enough to accept. He engaged 
a theatre for the purpose of producing his works, one of which was indeed 
performed amidst yells of laughter, at the cost of his remaining fortune ; 
and he passed the rest of his days in a miserable garret writing plays, 
calm amid the wreck of his fortunes, and declaring that he would rather 
live in a garret and write plays, than live in prosperity excluded from the 
drama. This is an extreme case; but it indicates the fascination.” 

“ Are you not supporting the very proposition you began by con- 
tradicting ? ” 

“Not at all. I never denied the attraction which draws men of poetic 
sensibility, and men of irritable ambition, to the stage ; especially when 
they are innocent of all the vexations which throng the avenues. I 
simply affirmed that it was a mistake to estimate the career of a dramatist 
from the superficial view of its one compensating pleasure. Admitting 
the fact that the applause is greater, more concentrated, heartier, I add 
that it is purchased by a far greater amount of anxiety, irritation, and 
disgust ; and not only so, but that even on the very night of triumph, 
we over-estimate the pleasure. We have seen nothing of what preceded 
the victory; we know nothing of the wounds inflicted in the very moment 
of success.” 

“ That is true of all authorship. The poet’s crown may be splendid, 
but, as the Pope said, ga brille, mais ca brile.” 

“Tt is peculiarly the case in dramatic authorship, even when successful. 
Consider fora moment. You have written your play—I speak, of course, 
of areal work of art, not a thing patched up from a novel, or translated 
from the French, but a serious effort at tragedy or comedy. If you have 
written it in ignorance of the stage, or without thought of its being per- 
formed, the pleasures of composition are indeed unalloyed; but then the 
chances of its being represented are proportionately lessened, and the 
certainty of your vexation increased. If you already know the stage and 
its requirements, then the exquisite delight in dramatic composition will 
be thwarted by having to sacrifice your cherished intentions to the 
inexorable demands of actors and managers. You must mould your 
work not according to your conceptions of art and nature, but according 
to the capabilities of the actors, or the prejudices of the stage.” 

“ Well, I don’t see much hardship in this; nothing, at least, that may 
not be matched among the vexations of other forms of art.” 

“Tf you were a dramatist you would not speak inthatway. But let it 
pass. Suppose your play written, and sent in. Unless you are already 
known as a successful writer, your manuscript is deposited with scores of 
rivals, the very sight of the mass causing the manager to feel uncomfort- 
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able, knowing, as he does, that there will be scarcely one piece in a hundred 
which is not either utterly absurd, or wholly impracticable. You cannot 
possess yourself of the idea that the manager has not plenty of time to 
look at your piece ; nor dispossess yourself of the idea that if he would 
only look at it he would at once see that it was a masterpiece, certain to 
be ‘a hit.’ You fret impatiently at the inevitable delay. A couple of 
hours he might surely spare for your chef-d’euvre? Yet these hours, 
which to you seem so easily spared, are claimed by scores of rivals, 
Meanwhile he has quite other things to occupy him. Your piece slumbers 
with the others. You write, and get no answer, or are informed that 
your piece will be read and considered as soon as possible. The season 
passes, and you get no reply. Indignant, you withdraw your piece, and 
present it to a rival theatre—with similar results.” 

“Tdon’t deny that such things occur; but as far as my experience 
goes it is only the mediocre or impracticable works—plays or novels— 
which ever suffer from neglect. There is a wide-spread notion that 
managers and publishers can with difficulty be brought to look at the work 
of an unknown author ; and I am constantly appealed to ‘ to use my in- 
fluence’—as if publishers were mysteriously opposed to their own 
interest, and had to be persuaded to accept a work which will bring them 
profit ! as if publishers and managers were not, on the contrary, only too 
anxious to secure any work having the least promise! But the fact is, 
such heaps of trash are offered, and very properly declined—while every 
work is confidently believed by its author to be certain of success— 
that these repeated rejections encourage the idea of a silent opposition to 
their own interest on the part of managers and publishers. It’s all 
nonsense! If my play is a good one, I shall not find any difficulty in 
getting it accepted.” 

“ What you say is undoubtedly true of publishers, but I assure you 
that managers are in general too busy to find time for reading many 
pieces.” 

“Yet pieces are read, I suppose, since they are occasionally pro- 
duced ?” 

“True; only you have little idea how long an unknown author has to 
wait even for a reading. I say nothing of your feelings when the piece 
has been read, and is returned to you with a polite note, praising its 
literary qualities, but intimating that it is not suited to the company ; or 
that the manager’s engagements leave him little hope of producing it, and 
therefore, not to stand in your way, he begs to forward it to you. Of 
course this is mere varnish. The piece is a bad one—or the manager 
thinks so, which is the same thing. Your self-love will not let you see 
through the excuse ; and you present the play to another manager, to 
undergo a repetition of the delay and the vexation.” 

“ All this the unsuccessful novelist has to endure. But we are con- 
sidering only the successful writers. Let us suppose the play is accepted; 
all the difficulties are forgotten then ?” 
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“ Forgotten? It is then that the real troubles begin.” 

My friend looked incredulous, so I rehearsed some of the more obvious 
vexations which beset the dramatist ; and as the narrative surprised him, 
I will repeat it here in fulle? detail. 

The dramatist hears with no little satisfaction that his work is to be 
produced, but hears with no little mortification that some alterations will 
be necessary. Alterations! The work which has cost him so much 
labour, so much anxious thought, every exit and entrance having been 
pondered with severe attention, every speech polished and polished with 
fastidious care, has to be altered, as if it had been put together by a 
carpenter. He goes to his interview with the manager, resolved not to 
disturb a line of this “‘ work of art.” He is received with gracious and 
agreeable courtesy, is complimented warmly, but is told with firm friend- 
liness, much like a surgeon’s gentleness, that some of his most original 
and characteristic details are “ impracticable.” If he is obstinate, he 
argues the point—not with the slightest success. If he is complying, he 
sits in grim silence, while the manager’s experience of the stage is brought 
to enlighten him; and he learns that the situation which he has always 
calculated on as thrilling is in imminent danger of being ridiculous on the 
stage. The word “ impracticable ” is freely used; but poets require con- 
siderable experience before they learn to distinguish between what is and 
what is not practicable. Thus I have known an important situation made 
to depend upon a pathetic song which the lover had to sing. In a drama 
to be read, there was no difficulty in this; the reader can imagine the 
young lover singing as easily as talking. In the drama to be acted, there 
is this difficulty : the tragic actor is not a Mario ; if he ever had a voice, 
he has probably ranted it away ; at any rate, the rare accomplishment of 
singing well enough can hardly be counted on. Thus, either the part 
must be played by a singer, for the sake of the song; or the song must 
be cut out. I mention this as an illustration of the kind of impractica- 
bilities which an inexperienced author is liable to fall into. 

By the time his interview with the manager is at an end, it is 
lucky if all that the author most prizes for its originality has not been 
ruthlessly condemned; and his piece, from being a well-considered work 
of art, is mutilated into commonplace. What he has suffered under this 
surgery I leave you to imagine. However, rather than be frustrated 
entirely, he sadly consents to alter his work, to destroy its fair proportions, 
and to make it “ actable.” 

Then comes the reading in the green-room. Great moment! Long- 
wished-for occasion! When I used to hear of an author reading his piece 
to the actors, it sent an imaginative thrill through me, and I pictured 
my delight should ever such a moment of triumph be mine. When 
the moment did arrive, it was not at all like my anticipations. In 
a state of fluttering depression I reached the theatre, and found actors and 
actresses standing about the dark stage. I was presented to them, feeling 
mingled pleasure at being thus brought into contact with artists long 
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admired on the stage, and anxiety at the idea of their co-operation being 
essential to my success. How civil I was to them all! Into the dingy 
green-room we went, and I was quickly seated at the table, my mouth dry 
and my pulse throbbing. Unrolling the manuscript with great nervous- 
ness, I cleared my voice, and began. Of course I read detestably (most 
authors do, and have no suspicion of the fact), and was very anxious to 
impress upon the actors clear conceptions of their several parts. 

Those were the days of innocence, when faith in art (especially in my 
own) made me imagine that actors and actresses were intensely interested 
in the play as a work of art, and not simply interested in their parts. I 
little suspected the truth, that according to his part will each actor judge 
of the play. If his character is one which seems to offer him opportunities 
of display he will be enthusiastic about the drama; if he has misgivings 
about his part, he will be despondent about the play; and if he positively 
dislikes his part he will predict a fiasco. And this is perfectly natural. 
The amour propre of the actor is no less engaged than that of the dramatist. 
Success to him also is the breath of life. He cannot help viewing the 
piece solely in relation to himself. It pains you when first you make the 
discovery ; but if you are wise you will admit, that it is quite excusable. 
He is indifferent to art, you think, and ought to be interested in your 
success. But are not you equally indifferent to his success, thinking only 
of your own? 

As I said, the reading began. At first all were attentive, expectant. I 
got over my nervousness, and began to read better. But very shortly I 
became aware that the actors were trying to discover which parts were 
intended for them ; and having discovered this, their attention slackened 
in all those scenes from which they were absent. This was a small 
torture. In vain I threw fresh fervour into the reading; from the corner 
of my eye I perceived that while the lovers were having their interview, 
the villain, the heavy father, the comic servant, and the pert soubrette, 
were wholly insensible to my impassioned dialogue, quite unmoved by the 
delicacies of style. If you have ever read a work of your own to an in- 
attentive audience, you may imagine the sensations of one who is reading 
a play to the actors upon whose interest and co-operation his fate depends, 
and observes the villain’s eye wandering from the ceiling to his boots, the 
comic servant intent upon the condition of his finger-nails; and the 
soubrette scanning the bonnet of the leading actress. 

Nor is this the worst. It may happen, very probably will happen, 
that as the reading proceeds you become vaguely aware of a certain mute 
opposition which is quite disheartening. The leading actor who was at 
first full of hope begins to feel his part ineffective, or perceives the part 
of his rival becoming too effective. The principal actress finds hersclf 
too long absent from the scene, or present during scenes when others make 
long speeches to her, which she has to “feed” with interjections, or 
feeble inquiries. No sooner are such discoveries made than you read the 
discontent in their faces. Instead of radiant sympathetic listeners, the 
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leading actor becomes gloomy and abstracted, or fidgets in his seat; the 
actress pinches her mouth with ominous reserve, and keeps her eyes 
downcast. 

At last this stage of torture is over. You close the manuscript to the 
sound of obligatory applause. If the parts have interested several of the 
actors, the applause is genuine and hearty ; for so long as their vanity is 
not in danger, actors are very sympathetic, and take a real delight in any- 
thing admirable. They are a pleasant set of human creatures; and if 
their infirmities sometimes cause you pain, you cannot see much of them 
without liking and respecting them. If only one or two have been pleased 
with their parts, the applause rings hollow, and you know the effect you 
have produced. Then the parts are distributed. Each actor receives in 
silence a small manuscript containing the “words” of the part allotted 
tohim. He puts it in his pocket without comment, and quits the room, 
joining the other malcontents on the stage, or in the porter’s hall, freely 
canvassing the play, or predicting its failure. Somehow the author always 
knows this: partly he feels it, partly he divines it, and partly his attention 
is pointed to it by the remarks of the actors who, being satisfied with 
their parts, remain to compliment him: they laughingly remark that 
«B. is not over-pleased,” and that “ C. will throw up his part.” 

You quit the theatre with strange noises in your head, and heavy fore- 
bodings at your heart. You tell your wife all. That sympathetic woman 
stigmatizes the conduct of the malcontents in terms of great energy; but 
consoles herself and you with the reflection that “the piece will be played, 
let B. and C. like it or dislike it.” She may be wrong here. The piece 
may not be played, even after having been rehearsed. In my early days, 
I remember getting a brief note from a manager, requesting me to step 
down to the theatre, as he wished to speak with me on the subject of my 
comedy. With some uneasiness I entered his room, dimly apprehending 
an unpleasant communication. Judge of my feelings on hearing that the 
leading actor had thrown up his part! To make the misfortune greater, 
there was no other man then on the stage to whom the part could have 
been entrusted. I was advised to call on the recusant, and try my power 
of persuasion; though I daresay the manager knew well enough the 
hopelessness of the attempt. Sick at heart, I jumped into a cab, went, 
was politely received, and quietly but firmly assured that the part was 
not one the distinguished actor could consent to play. I argued and 
entreated, in vain. “There are no laughs in the part,” was the inexorable 
answer. 

“But, my dear sir,” I pleaded, “it is not meant to be a part to 
excite laughter so much as admiration for intellectual subtlety and quiet 
finesse. It is a sort of Talleyrand; it is high comedy.” 

“Yes, I know, I know; monstrous clever, and all that; but without 
laughs it is no part. If I were a young man beginning my career I might 
jump at such a chance; as it is, I really can’t play it. I must have 
laughs.” 
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“* What is to be done? No one can touch the part but yourself.” 

“No one. Without me the piece would be damned.” 

“Surely you will not, by refusal, prevent my piece being played?” 

“T am very sorry, very; but I can’t play it, and without me the piece 
would be damned.” ' 

This was the constant refrain. I quitted the house, boiling with 
indignation. Such cruel egoism ! to blight a young author's prospects 
merely because the admiration of the audience for the artist did not suffice 
for the vanity which craved the vulgar applause of laughter ! 

Yet, now I look back on those days, I see that my indignation was 
simply my own egoism reproaching him for his. He was doubly right, 
Right in perceiving that the part was not one which could be effective, 
consequently one which a fine actor ought not to be asked to play ; and 
right in preferring his own interest to mine—as I preferred mine to his. 
If I could have had such clear vision then, I should have thought less 
unworthily of him, and have made less bad blood in fuming at my own 
mistake. To give the finishing touch to this anecdote, I will add that on 
reporting my ill success to the manager, he completed my despair by 
asking—if I couldn’t alter the part into one for Keeley? 

It may perhaps be objected that had my piece been better I should 
have escaped this; which is true. I only mentioned the case as an illus- 
tration of the vexations to which the dramatist is specially liable. When 
the novelist has secured the acceptance of his work, his initiatory troubles 
are atanend. Publishers, to begin with, are far from being so trouble- 
some as managers. Indeed, after a long experience of both, I can con- 
scientiously say that, except in one instance, I never met with anything 
but courtesy, liberality, and ready attention from publishers, whereas of 
only one manager can I say all this. No doubt the chief reason is that 
the manager is so much more harassed than the publisher, and the pro- 
duction of a new play is to him so much greater a risk than the production 
of a new book. But let us suppose that the initiatory troubles and vexa- 
tions are equal up to the point of acceptance : at this stage the novelist 
is at ease; the MS. goes to the printer, proofs arrive; the book is pub- 
lished, and speaks directly to the public, certain to meet with the success 
which its adaptation to public taste can secure for it. Not so with the 
accepted drama. The serious difficulties begin, as I said, at rehearsal. 
Unlike a book, a drama cannot directly speak to the public; it has to 
address audiences through the medium of a representative art. Instead of 
calculable elements—such as printer’s types—it employs the incalculable 
elements—human actors, mutable, capricious, imperfect. If I write a 
fine verse, the printers will set it forth in types which everywhere, and at 
all seasons, will carry that verse directly home to the intelligent mind; 
but the actors who are charged with speaking that verse—publishing it 
for me—may mangle or mouth it, so that the audience shall be moved to 
laughter or contempt. If the printer’s proof is sent to me with imperfec- 
tions I can easily correct them; but how can I correct the actor’s proof— 
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which is rehearsal—unless I am dealing with a very intelligent and 
complying actor? Now it is unnecessary to say that not all actors are 
very intelligent and very complying. Even when intelligent, they are 
human beings, subject to the mutable motives and caprices of men. 
They have their interests to attend to, and their vanity to misguide them. 
Rehearsal brings these out. First let me note that it is only good actors 
who ever act at rehearsal; the others gabble over the words, and when by 
emphasis or manner they unmistakeably betray some misapprehension of 
the part, they answer your objections with the one invariable formula: 
“Jt will be all right at night.” You have horrible misgivings that it will 
be all wrong at night; but what can youdo? Bad actors are unteach- 
able, incorrigible. They will take no hint; they resent advice. I 
remember once trying to convince an actor that the whole effect of his 
exit in a pathetic situation would be ruined unless he spoke his few words 
in a faltering tone of subdued emotion, instead of “ taking the stage” and 
ranting his farewell. He haughtily informed me that he had been on the 
stage five-and-twenty years—and that, of course, was an answer to every- 
thing. Being unable to persuade him that “ farewell” was never pro- 
nounced “ farwell” off the stage, I was obliged to cut the word out. 

Among smaller irritations, you have to endure the endless suggestions 
of the actors to have their parts altered—a speech put in for them here, or 
“written up” there. One man, whose only qualification I ever could 
discover was the “ bend in his back,” of which he was not a little proud, 
pestered me day after day to have some confidence in him. He wanted, 
especially, a ‘dying scene ;” he was certain he could produce a great 
effect with a death; but, as the structure of the piece required him to 
live, I could hardly confide in him to that extent. This seemed a hardship ; 
he was so sure of “bringing the house down” with a good dying scene. 
Had there been a chance of its breaking his back, I might have been 
tempted. You are also continually plagued for “exit speeches.” No 
actor willingly quits the scene without a point, or something to raise a 
laugh—“ something to take him off,” as the phrase goes. It matters not 
how little relation this speech may have to the business of the scene; the 
one imperious desire is for an exit speech, A manager once drew a 
friend of mine aside, and with some earnestness, said— 

“Twish you could give B. an exit speech in this scene; his position in 
the theatre demands it.” 

“Perhaps so; but his position in the play doesn’t admit of one.” 

“Oh, anything will do—just something to get him off.” 

“But, I ask you, what can he say?” 

“H’m! I don’t know Why not acurse? B.'s position in the 
theatre demands a curse.” 

“ Oh,” said the author, laughing, “ two curses if you like.” 

“The very thing! B. would like two curses!” 

Another friend was pestered by a comic servant for an exit speech in a 
scene where he had to hurry off the stage—summarily dismissed by his 
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master. He was told that the occasion did not possibly admit of a speech, 
He was silent; but imagine the author’s feelings at night when he saw the 
actor toss up the half-crown he had received at an earlier part of the 
scene, and exclaim—“ Welcome, little stranger |” 

In Victor Hugo’s memoirs, just published, there are several stories of 
the vexations to which he had to submit during the rehearsal of his plays, 
and these are the more illustrative because he was an author of immense 
reputation. Mdlle. Mars, for example, accepted the character of Doig 
Sol, in Hernani, not because she liked it, but because she did not choose 
that a rival should play in it. Here is a specimen of her demeanour at 
rehearsal :— 

“Pardon, mon ami,” she would say to Firmin or Joanny, “I want to 
speak to the author.” 

The actor paused with a nod of assent. Mdlle. Mars walked up to 
the footlights, put her hand up to her eyes, and although, of course, 
perfectly aware of the spot in the orchestra where Hugo sat, pretended to 
look for him. 

“M. Hugo; is he there?” 

Hugo rose—" Here, madame.” 

“Ah! very good; thanks....M. Hugo, I have to say this verse— 


* Vous étes mon lion superbe et générenx.’ 


Do you like that, M. Hugo ?” 

“What?” 

“ Vous étes mon lion.” 

“I wrote it, madame, so I n:ust have thought it all right.” 

* Then you stick to your lion ?” 

“Yes, and no, madame; find me something better, and I will sub- 
stitute it.” 

“Tt is not for me to do that; I am not the author.” 

“Tn that case, madame, let us leave it as it is written.” 

“ The fact is, it sounds so droll to call Firmin my lion.” 

“That is because you forget that you are Doiia Sol, and only remember 
you are Mdlle. Mars.” 

“Well, since you must have your lion, no more need be said. I am 
here to speak what is written, and my lion is in the manuscript. _I will say 
my lion—it is all the same to me. Come, Firmin— 


* Vous étes mon lion superbe et générenx,’ ” 


On the following day the same scene recommenced. She asked him 
if he had reflected on his lion, and being informed that no thought had 
been given to it, asked him if he did not think it dangerous, 

“T don’t know what you call dangerous.” 

“T call that dangerous which may be hissed.” 

“Madame, I never had the pretension of not being hissed.” 

“Good; but one must be hissed as little as possible.” 
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“ You think the lion will be hissed. In that case you will not have 
spoken it with your accustomed talent.” 

«J will do my best. Nevertheless, I should prefer something else; for 
example— 

§ Votis étes monseigneut superbe et généreux.’ 
Does not monseigneur make out the verse as well as mon lion?” 

“ With this difference : mon lion is poetical, and monseigneur common- 
place. I would rather be hissed for a good verse than applauded for a 
bad one.” 

“Well, well, don’t let us quarrel; I will speak your good verse, 
Allons, mon ami Firmin,— 


‘Vous étes mon lion superbe et généreux.’ ” 


Irritated by scenes like this, Victor Hugo threatened to give the part 
to another actress. ‘ Mdlle. Mars was no longer impertinent, but she was 
dumb. She protested against the piece by her icy manner. Her example 
chilled the others.” 

It is difficult for one who has had no experience of the stage to 
understand the galling trials which the dramatist has to endure from the 
sullen, silent opposition of dissatisfied actors. I do not blame the actors ; 
I only pity the author. In every play there must be characters of 
inferior effectiveness, yet sometimes requiring the aid of good actors. 
There are pieces which, either owing to the necessities of the story, or 
the defectiveness of its construction, allow of only one or two good parts. 
We can hardly expect an actor to throw himself heartily into a part which 
he knows will bring him no applause; and when, at the same time, he 
sees a rival in possession of a part which will be effective, and will 
overshadow him, we can hardly expect that he will stifle his amour 
propre and devote himself to the author’s success. It is always a great 
difficulty to get actors to play up to each other, unless their own parts 
are thrown into strong relief by it. You can understand that if A. has 
some terrible annotincement to make to B., the effect of this will be 
greatly heightened by B.’s face and manner showing terror or interest, 
and will be proportionately lessened if B. is looking away, or remains 
unmoved. When King John hints his designs to Hubert, part of the 
effect will depend on Hubert’s playing up to the King. But actors can 
with difficulty be brought to assist each other thus; and hence the 
advantage of husband and wife or brother and sister playing together; 
they are interested in each other’s success. Rivals will not assist each 
other; they often do their best quietly to thwart each other. A friend 
of mine once asked an actress why she did not get a celebrated actor 
to look at her, and express interest in the narrative she had to deliver. 
“Oh!” she replied, “I can’t expect Mr. to look at me; it’s my 
scene, you know!” 

This is a chronic difficulty; you can imagine how it is heightened 
when the actors are in a state of dissatisfaction with their parts, and 
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consequently do not wish the play to succeed. Nor is this without its 
effect on the audience. Acting is an art which depends largely on a 
state of sympathy between the actors and the public; whatever chills the 
confidence of the one lessens the pleasure of the other. No one ever 
knows what piece will succeed or what character will be a hit; half the 
prosperity of the effect lies with the audience. In this state of uncertainty, 
unless the actor be encouraged to believe that he will produce an effect, 
he is very liable to fail. And his confidence may often be shaken at 
rehearsal by the conduct and remarks of others. I once read a piece to 
the principal actor and actress. Their unmistakeable interest, their 
applause, and her tears, convinced me that with them, at least, I might 
feel at ease; and as the other parts were comparatively insignificant, I 
thought in my innocence that my success was secured. At the reading 
in the green-room I observed, without surprise, the gloomy reserve of 
two or three who disapproved of their parts, and expected one at least to 
throw up his part. But no. Rehearsals began. I felt the discontent 
diffused through the theatre, silent, but unmistakeable. I was heedless 
of it—my principal actors remained firm. In a few days, however, the 
general depression began to affect them; they became uneasy, afraid of 
certain passages, which before had delighted them. I tried to inspirit them, 
but saw with each rehearsal that their doubts grew stronger. They 
knew what was the opinion current in the theatre; they knew that 
failure was confidently predicted, and they began to fear. At last one 
unlucky word was uttered respecting the principal part, which it was 
“feared” might prove dangerous. From that day the struggle became 
hopeless. As a matter of self-preservation I withdrew the piece. You 
think I ought to have gone on? Well, it is possible that had the actor 
been somewhat less impressionable, or somewhat more self-confident, he 
might have resisted all this opposition, and made the piece a triumph; 
but it is far more likely that, troubled by misgivings, he would have 
played feebly, and then the failure would have been inevitable. 

These troubles, you will observe, are not accidental, but essential; 
they will be active in every theatre, and in every country. I need not 
say how they become aggravated by the tyranny of “stars,” or by that 
still more vexatious tyranny which reigns in a theatre where the manager's 
wife, or chéere amie, is an actress, and an indifferent one, to whom every- 
thing must give way. It is bad enough when the manager is also an 
actor; but the manager’s wife! The novelist and poet happily know 
nothing of miseries like these. 

Another immunity belongs to the novelist and poet from the fact that 
they require no medium between them and the public. The drama 
represents. Now there are many imaginative conceptions which cannot be 
represented on the stage without peril, and some that become positively 
ridiculous. In a novel or a poem the sudden opening of the clouds and 
appearance of the moon looking down with silent solemnity on a murder 
which has just been committed in secrecy and darkness may thrill the 
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murderer with horror and remorse; but when this comes to be repre- 
sented on the stage, the parting of carpenters’ clouds, and the appearance 
of a feeble stage-moon, will certainly produce no solemn impression, and 
will probably cause a titter. Then, again, there is the dangerous material 
of inferior actors. The author conceives a group of noblemen, or a party 
of young men of fashion ; these have to be represented by “ supers,” 
men engaged to “goon” ata shilling a night. In a comedy written in 
my days of inexperience, there was a scene, the idea of which was droll 
enough, and taken from reality: the young hero, flushed with wine, had 
affectionately invited a number of strangers to breakfast with him next 
morning, went to bed, slept off the effects of the supper, and awoke for- 
getting all about it. Next morning one by one the guests arrive, and the 
confusion may be imagined! This scene the manager proved to me to be 
utterly impracticable, because the guests would necessarily have to be 
represented by “ supers ;” and how they would represent young Cantabs 
it is needless to say. Some one has said: “ Supers are the small-pox 
of the drama ; where they do not Zill, they leave indelible scars.” 

The exigencies of representation often inflict great pangs on the author 
by forcing him to cut out what he considers to be his finest passages. They 
may be fine; but a passage which in the reading would be universally 
admired, may, in the acting, cause the audience to yawn. It js difficult to 
persuade the author of this. Sheridan Knowles never learned the simple 
relations of quantity; and although at rehearsal he was implored to 
shorten speeches, obstinately refused to cut out a line. After the first 
night he was the first to propose heroic slashing, because then he had felt 
how the length of speeches damaged certain scenes. 

Apropos of “ cutting out the poetry,” so much dreaded by poetic dra- 
matists, I may tell a story of an author, now deceased. He was a regular 
writer for the theatres, but had not yet ventured on such high flights as 
tragedy. One day he said to his manager, “‘ I’m going to say something— 
Iknow you'll laugh, but I don’t care. Well, I’ve written a tragedy, which 
I should like you to see.” He wasasked to send it; did so; and thus the 
story proceeds in his own words: “ Well, sir, a few days afterwards I got 
this note from him: ‘ My dear , Of all the preposterous things I ever 
read, your tragedy is the most stupendous. But come and dine with me 
to-morrow at six.’ Just like him: wounds your feelings in the tenderest 
point, and then tries to wipe it out with the dirty bribe of a dinner. 
However, I went. He told me to cut out all the poetry, and send it to 
Astley’s. I did; and it ran a hundred nights. So you see what a piece 
it must have been.” 

I have not enumerated all the vexations which precede the First 
Night; but have named enough to prove my case. The day of publica- 
tion to a novelist or poet is a supremely happy day; as the work lies 
before him, he fondles it, dips into it, imagines the effect it is going to 
produce, and writes the names of friends and big-wigs in the ‘‘ presentation 
copies” (never read, not always acknowledged), with a sense of drawing 
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cheques on the bank of Fame. He thinks only of the vast public, 
If some “ envious critics” (all who do not praise a work are envious) 
and some stupid readers fail to detect his merit, he can appeal from 
them to that noble but mysterious entity, the General Reader, supposed 
capable of the most delicate and generous appreciation. Far otherwise 
feels the dramatist. He has horrible misgivings. The last rehearsal was 
anything but perfect. Some of the actors had not yet mastered “ the 
words.” It is to be all right at night; and he hopes it will be. More- 
over, he knows that this night’s publication is final. Unless he pleases 
the audience he has no chance of reaching the great public. The verdict 
is instantaneous, and admits of no appeal. The pit has no time to ponder; 
first impressions are final on the stage. So anxious is the trial of a first 
night, that some authors shirk the slow agony, and keep away from the 
theatre until the joyful news of success is brought them. I should have 
suffered more from apprehension, so I always braved the chances, seated 
at the back of a private box. 

The house is slowly filling. You are on the stage, trying to encourage 
the actors by admiring their “get up,” and predicting what they will 
effect with certain scenes; looking through the hole in the curtain to see 
who has come, and whether there is a good pit; and trying to share the 
manager's confidence that “ B, is certain to be all right.” The overture 
begins. You see critics and friends scattered about the boxes; and the 
pit is rapidly filling. You are passed from the stage to your private box, 
and the curtain rises, A first-night audience is always good-natured ; 
not only are there many friends of the author come to “ ensure a success,” 
and really anxious that the piece should succeed; but the bulk of the 
indifferent public is only too willing to admire and be pleased. Any 
chance of applause is eagerly sought by friends and willingly accepted by 
the audience. 

You are thrilled with the plaudits; but you sit in alternations of 
triumph and agony, for, although the piece may be “ going famously,” 
you are but too painfully conscious of all its defects. You sit there 
condemned to endure poetry mangled, wit blunted, and conceptions 
distorted. The man who, at rehearsal, was “letter perfect,” is nervous, 
and makes havoc with the verse. The actress who was charming in one 
scene at rehearsal, is totally without charm to-night. Effects upon which 
you calculated fall flat; passages are suddenly revealed as perilous; too 
late you see a hundred errors, and you foresee rocks ahead. More than 
once an author thus frightened and enlightened has rushed behind the 
scenes, and arranged to omit a scene or passage because of the risk. The 
applause may keep up your sinking courage, but it does not protect you 
from these pangs. 

Amid such fluctuations, the piece proceeds. At last the curtain falls 
to immense cheering. Vociferous shouts of “ Author! author!” burst 
out like rockets from all sides. This is a supreme moment. You bow 
from your box and love mankind. Every man and woman of that intelli- 
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gent pit is your friend. You hurry behind the scenes to congratulate and 
be congratulated, to compliment and be complimented, to shake the leading 
actors warmly by the hand, and gratefully salute the cheek of the heroine 
—if she will let you. With generous, effusive insincerity you find yourself 
complimenting the very actors whose stupidity but a little while since 
evoked curses not loud but deep, One or two well-known dramatists and 
critics are on the stage, and perhaps a nobleman of theatrical tastes; to 
these you are presented, and by these you are congratulated. It isa wild, 
delirious moment. But the stage has to be cleared for the after-piece. 
You make an appointment to be at the theatre to-morrow at eleven, “ to go 
over the piece;” and either, if you are wise, return to your home to 
gladden your wife with the news; or, if you are otherwise, join a few 
friends at supper. 

“ The supper after the play” might form a chapter by itself. Some- 
times the author, confident of success, invites his guests beforehand, and 
if the success has been equivocal, this makes it rather awkward for the 
friends. Sometimes the manager provides supper. I remember one, 
given by a manager now dead, who was more hospitable than literate, and 
who had invited the chief actors, two dramatic critics (whom I saw 
writing their columns in corners of his private room), and some “ literary 
friends,” myself included, to rejoice over the successes of a drama called 
the Broken Heart. <A jovial and joyous supper it was, At an early 
period the enthusiastic dmpresario rose, and lifting his champagne glass in 
the air, said, in a voice tremulous with nervousness (or drink), “ Ladies 
and gentlemen,—It is with feelings of very particular pleasure, and I may 
say gratification, that I rise to propose a toast, which I am sure you 
will all agree with me is well deserved, and I am sure you will 
drink with all the honours: ‘ Here’s to the Broken ’Art, and the "And 
which guided it.’” 

Of what followed, I have only a dim recollection of much noise, 
extravagant eulogies, a gradually increasing introduction of the name 
of Shakspeare, which at first was mentioned with timidity, and a sort 
of vinous conviction that the ’And had inaugurated a new era of dramatic 
art. I hope, for his own sake, that the author was sufficiently wise to 
accept all this eulogy with the necessary “discount,” or sufficiently heated 
with wine not to have understood it; otherwise he must have tumbled 
into bed that morning with an inflated sense of his greatness, and must 
have waked up with considerable astonishment to read in the morning 
papers that he was, after all, not ¢ “hakspeare. 

I shall not touch upon the dramatist in relation to the critics, because 
whatever he may have to endure on that score is not peculiar to him. 
There is, however, a source of vexation after the triumph which may be 
mentioned. I have said that the first-night audience is always good- 
natured; it is more, it is intelligent. ‘The number of critics, old play- 
goers, and (if the author has a name in the world) of literary men present 
on a first night, leaven the audience in a surprising manner. But if this 
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has its advantages, it has also its drawbacks. Many a passage which 
went brilliantly at first, passes unnoticed ever afterwards; and the dis- 
appointed author notices it with disgust. It was remarked that Douglas 
Jerrold’s plays were always triumphant on the first night. The audience 
appreciated his wit; the laughter was incessant. Afterwards, the un- 
adulterated public listened with stolid faces to those flashing repartees; 
for it is unhappily the fact that our audiences seldom laugh at any but the 
oldest jokes—the family Joe Millers—the Wandering Jews d’esprit—and 
if you offer them wit at all, it must be wit they already know. 

On the supposition, then, that your comedy has really been witty and 
successful, there are great chances against its taking hold of the public 
unless it have other theatrical qualities. The same may be said of your 
tragedy: a first-night audience may applaud speeches which will after- 
wards be listened to with impatience. Hence it is that many a man has 
flattered himself that he has achieved a great dramatic success, and has 
perhaps incurred expenses on the strength of it, when, after a few nights’ 
run, the work is withdrawn because the public would not come to see it. 
At one of those suppers just mentioned, a play was freely spoken of 
as destined “to live in the literature of our country.” It was performed 
four nights. 

Thus, if the applause received by the dramatist be more concentrated 
and intoxicating than the applause received by the novelist or poet, it is 
purchased by a far greater amount of vexation, and the failure is pro- 
portionately emphatic. Moreover, if, in rare exceptional cases, his work 
has the immense benefit of being presented to the public through the 
medium of fine acting, which of course intensifies its effect ; on the other 
hand, this strong light can only be shed on one or two parts—bad acting 
will as much distort his work in the other parts. True it undoubtedly is 
that a fine actor will sometimes raise an insignificant part into one of 
surprising effect ; but much oftener the actors rob their parts of all signi- 
ficance. Now, the dramatist is far less grateful to the fine actor for his 
aid (because not so conscious of it) than he is wrath with the bad actor 
for his failures. What is the most cherished hope of every author? That 
he may be understood ; that his work may be fairly brought before the 
public. What, then, must be the misery of the dramatic author who has 
to see his work mutilated to fit it for the stage, and mangled when 
produced ? 




















